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THE RURAL VOTER. 


As the General Election approaches, competition for the rural 
labourer’s vote becomes keener. It is, perhaps, not very reassuring 
to find candidates for the government of the country parading 
very general ignorance of the conditions affecting a large class of 
the community; yet there is no reason to be ashamed of the 
anxiety to devise schemes by which rural life may be made more 
attractive to the labouring classes, and to foster every influence 
tending athwart the strong current which, in recent years, has 
been sweeping them into the towns. By an ingenious provision 
in the last Reform Act—the Service Franchise—special means 
were taken to ensure that the full weight of the country house- 
holder's vote should be felt; and the bulk of the country 
householders are farm labourers. It is, therefore, the just and 
calculated result of our legislation in 1885 that the interests of 
that class should be receiving special attention at this time. 
The Conservative Party supported the Service Franchise clauses ; 
none of its members can have done so in the expectation that the 
labourers would give a dumb and docile vote. It now behoves 
the Unionists, therefore, to decide how they intend to act with 
regard to the manifold demands and proposals that are being 
made in behalf of the new electors. 

It is well that the demands should be heard and listened 
to; it is well that plans to meet them should be devised. The 
evil is that profuse promises are being made by persons equally 
reckless of the possibility of ever fulfilling them and of the hurtful 
effects on the social system if they ever could be fulfilled. That, 


of course, is not all the evil. There is, besides, the malevolent 
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appeal to envy, which received such fatal impetus when Mr. 
Gladstone, in dire anxiety for support at the polls, stooped to 
the device of inflaming the feelings of the masses against the 
classes : a device which has lately stung one of his own Party—a 
Home Ruler—into eloquent protest. ‘‘I had rather,” writes this 
anonymous member of the Reform Club, ‘“‘have heard of his 
death, than that words so hateful and so utterly hurtful to English 
constitutional government and to English life should have been 
uttered by him.” 

Uttered, however, they have been; their echoes have been taken 
up by Radicals and shouted through the land; and it will be no 
fault of their author’s, but a credit to the national judgment, if 
they do not bear bitter fruit for the whole nation. A Glad- 
stonian candidate was recently speaking to some men working in 
the fields ; two young ladies, daughters of the landlord, happened 
to ride past along the road. ‘‘ Do you see that ?”’ the electioneerer 
is reported to have said. ‘‘Is it not unjust that these idle young 
women should go prancing over the country on fine horses, and 
you have to stick to the tail of the plough?’ These words, 
or words of similar import, were spoken, not in the heat of contest, 
but by an educated man, in calm, deliberate preparation for 
the General Election. It is a simple instance of the method 
pursued in every county constituency where a Gladstonian can- 
didate is at work—pursued, that is to say, if not, as in this 
instance, by himself, at all events by plenty of volunteer agents, 
who adopt it under the direct sanction of the great eponymus 
of the Party. 

It may be said that this is very wrong, but that, after all, 
there is nothing new in it: to excite the passion of the ‘ have- 
nots” against the “‘haves” is an old trick in party politics; 
there is enough common sense in the constituencies to resist trash 
of this kind. Perhaps there is: probably there is, although that 
remains to be proved: but the gravity of the situation exists in 
the immense issues that are involved—issues that only those who 
have leisure, experience, and acquaintance with historical pre- 
cedent can estimate. We fought hard to keep Mr. Gladstone out 
of office in 1885 ; but we shall be fighting with our backs against 
the wall in 1892. In 1885 he and we were equally hostile to 
breaking up the United Kingdom ; his most stirring appeal to the 
electors then was to give him a majority over Tories and Home 
Rulers combined ; but now, for six years, he himself has been the 
Arch-Separatist, and many planks of stupendous weight and 
length have during that time been added to the Liberal platform. 
It looks more like a scaffold now, on which the Union, the Estab- 
lished Churches, Freedom of Labour, and the House of Lords 
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are to be among the victims. There is, indeed, enough common 
sense among the constituencies to make them reject the Party of 
Separation as emphatically as they did before; but it has to be 
put on its guard. The difficulty is that the English rural 
constituencies are sick of the Home Rule question. Men who 
work hard for their living and reside in scattered homes have little 
time to devote to the study of the subject. To many of them 
the term conveys an idea as remote from their own lives and as 
shadowy in outline as the Scotch Law of Hypothec, then a burning 
agricultural question in the north, conveyed to the average Londoner 
some dozen years ago. For several months before the con- 
vulsion that rent the Irish Parliamentary Party the Separatists 
had reluctantly become convinced that the Home Rule policy they 
purchased so dearly in 1886 had no charm for country audiences. 
British electors, who listened sympathetically to the tales of 
hardship and suffering inseparable from evictions, became listless 
when the return of tranquillity in Ireland put an end to sensational 
scenes. ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown!” was a fairly good rallying 
ery only until a falling-off in the supply of American dollars put 
an end to the roaring times of anarchy. Then the Opposition 
were fain to cast about for some more attractive lure. Even as in 
1886 they hesitated at nothing in order to secure the Irish vote, 
they will now be restrained by no moderation in attempting to 
gain over the rural labourers. Whether better success awaits 
them now than then depends very much on the clearness of vision 
among Unionists, and the pains which the Unionists will take to 
reveal the nature of the baits laid for the unwary. 

First, is it true that country life and work is really.so devoid 
of attraction for able-bodied men as is alleged? Is it the 
mournful case that some change has come over the scenes dear 
to and endeared by generations of poets—that fields and woods 
and river-sides have lost their charm, and that ‘‘ merrie England” 
must be looked for only within sound of the steam “‘ hooter”’ or 
under the flare of the blast-furnace? Is it true that the squire 
and the parson between them so harass the villager that rather 
than endure their tyranny a man will leave the hamlet where 
generations of ruddy, big-boned children have been reared, and 
lodge his family in a street of dingy brick, without a green leaf in 
sight, where young cheeks will become sallow and sunken, young 
eyes grow large and anxious, young limbs refuse to lengthen? It 
is enough to put the question down in plain black and white in 
order to perceive its glaring absurdity. It is not the case that 
rural scenes are less sweet than of old, or rural food and air less 
prized. Neither have the squire and the parson, even if they had 
the mind, the power to bully the people off the land; if they had, 
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we could very soon put an end to that. It is easy for writers 
and orators, whether interested or ignorant, to make ploughmen 
discontented with their toil and believe themselves a down-trodden 
race; but it will be difficult to prove that their lives have not 
partaken of the general advance in comfort which other classes in 
this country enjoy. Houses generally are better, food is immensely 
cheaper, wages are higher, than in the days when Robert Burns 
followed the plough. His spirit was certainly not more plodding 
or less soaring than that of his kind; but the pride he took 
in his work, and the joy he felt in living, rings out clear in 
lines such as these :— 


The ploughman he’s a bonnie lad 
His mind is ever true, Jo; 

His garters knit below his knee, 
His bonnet it is blue, Jo. 


Then up wi’ my ploughman lad, 
And hey my merry ploughman ! 

Of a’ the trades that I do ken, 
Commend me to the ploughman. 


Or again, 


O can ye labour lea,* young man ? 
An’ can ye labour lea? 

Gae back the gate ye came again, 
Ye’se never scorn me. 


The stibble rig is easy ploughed, 
The fallow land is free ; 

But wha wad keep the handless coof 

That couldna’ labour lea ? 


Human nature, however, is much the same in the cottage as in 
the hall. Moralists have deplored, political economists have 
condemned, satirists have derided, the increasing practice of the 
well-to-do to flock into London at the fairest season of the year. 
Parliament has passed many enactments of less wisdom than the 
law, passed by the Scottish Parliament of James I. in 1420, 
directing landlords to “‘ big (build), reparrell, and reforme their 
Castles and manours, & dwel in them be themselfes or ane of their 
friendes (relations) for the gratious governall of their landes be 
gude policie, and to expende the frute of their landes in the Cuntrie 
quhair the landes lyes.” 

A century and a half later, in 1581, the Scottish Parliament of 
James VI. had under consideration the evils arising from land- 
owners resorting to towns and neglecting the personal manage- 
ment of their estates, and passed an Act the quaint preamble of 
which sets forth that, “‘ Forsameikle as of lait there is croppen in 


* Can you plough grass land ? 
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amangis sum Noblemen, Prelats, Baronnes, and gentilmen, in certaine 
pairts of this Realme, being of gude livinges, great abuse contrair 
the honour of the Realme, and different from the honest frugalitie 
of their Forebeares (forefathers), passing to Burrows, Townes, 
Clauchannes (villages), and Aile-houses with their househaldes,”’ 
enacting that landed gentlemen should reside on their estates ‘‘ for 
setting fordward of policie and decoration of there saidis dwelling- 
places, supporting of the pure (poor) with almes, and interteining 
of friendschip with their Nichtboures be al gude and honest meanes.” 

To quote these enactments, framed long before the dogma of 
free-trade had been formulated, may seem not much to the 
purpose; but history is continuous, and it is not without interest 
to trace the beginnings of a movement which has assumed such 
vast proportions on the day that is. The fact is that moralists, 
political economists, and satirists have scolded and argued and 
sneered in vain: each spring sees the migration; every one who 
can scrape the guineas together leaves his tields, his woods, his 
garden, his ample mansion, free air, and wide horizon, and hies 
him off to the town, there to pack himself and -his family into a 
jerry-built hired house, to live in infinitely less comfort and under 
far less healthful conditions till the summer days begin to wane. 
What wonder if the hireling, when he gets the chance, follows 
where his lord leads? Where capital goes labour must come. 

The hireling has the chance now. Twenty years of compulsory 
education have let light in upon the labourer’s understanding : not 
so much light, perhaps, or so true, as twenty years more will 
bring ; but enough to stir his ambition, enough to suggest dis- 
content with a narrow sphere, enough, above all, to show him 
that there are better wages to be had in the town than in his 
native parish. Besides all this, locomotion is cheap and 
rapid; railways drain almost every valley and hillside in the 
country—drain them not only of their cattle, corn, and minerals, 
but of their men and women. The fact is, it is hopeless for well- 
to-do people to try and stem the movement unless they set the 
example themselves. If more people would be content “ to 
expende the frute of their landes in the Cuntrie quhair the landes 
lyes,” work would be more plentiful in the country and wages 
would stand at a more attractive figure. Of course, there are 
plenty of affluent people who can well afford to be liberal employers 
of labour in both town and country: the mischief is that their 
example of seeking society principally in the town is followed by 
people of humbler incomes who, in order to enjoy life reasonably 
in London, have to curtail expenditure in the country. 

Well, admitting this as one cause of the congestion of the town, 
we must dismiss it as incurable by legislation. Les absents ont tort. 
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Absentees must bear the blame of some of the deterioration of 
country life ; but it is hardly likely that a Free Trade Parliament 
will interfere to prevent them from spending their time where they 
like. It isnot only to London, and in the wake of fashion, that 
the labouring classes are drawn. The attraction to every great 
industrial centre is equally strong. It is primarily high wages, 
and in a secondary but by no means inappreciable degree, the 
natural gregarious tendency in human nature. The show, the 
stir, the perpetual chance of ‘‘ some new thing,’’ inseparable from 
popular places, exert an irresistible influence upon ordinary 
minds. 

It is said that when the grounds at Cobham Park were laid out 
the owner set his heart upon constructing a hermitage, to be 
inhabited by a veritable hermit. The hermitage was built, and a 
man readily undertook the part of hermit for the handsome salary 
of £700 a year; one of the conditions being that he was to speak 
to no one, not even to the servant who brought his daily meals. 
The result was that the appointment was thrown up at the end of 
a few weeks. The craving for human fellowship had overcome 
the desire for gain. Itis not only high wages that draws labouring 
men. If it were so, we should find the villagers of Dorset and of 
Hants moving to the agricultural districts of the north, where pay 
is considerably higher; but such a movement is absolutely 
unknown. It is all very well to cry, ‘‘ Settle the people on the 
land”; but how if they refuse to remain upon it? You can take a 
horse to the water ; but you may not make him drink, and Radical 
stump orators find the readiest way to gain an audience is to 
propound schemes of converting villagers into legalized pillagers. 
All plans to attract people to remain in country districts must be 
considered in view of their freedom to draw into towns if they are 
so minded, and part of the consideration of these matters should 
be towards securing them fair chance of employment when they 
get there. One most serious hindrance in the way of the country- 
man seeking employment in towns is apt to be overlooked. It is 
not sufficiently clear to him beforehand. This is the enormous 
multitude of foreigners, often in destitute circumstances, and ready 
to work for starvation wages, landed in our ports to compete with 
native labour. One approaches this question with awe, for it is 
held akin to high treason to entertain doubt about laissez-faire. 
Nevertheless, the hordes of foreign immigrants, industrial or 
pauper, put a great strain upon our capability of dealing with 
the problem how to maintain in employment and content a vast 
population within the limited area of these islands. For example, 
in almost every hotel of any importance, in large towns, the 
waiters are German or Swiss. The spectacle of thousands of these, 
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doing work of which our own lads are perfectly capable, cannot 
but be gratifying to thorough-going Free-traders, for they keep up 
a cheap supply of a necessary article ; but some old-fashioned folk, 
who are Britons first, and (perhaps) Free-traders afterwards, look 
somewhat grudgingly on a compartment of the labour market 
completely closed against native industry. In many other occupa- 
tions the presence of a large alien population tends to keep down 
wages, and forces many of our own countrymen into the ranks of 
the unemployed. The lines in which Pope celebrated another 
divinity might be applied to our idol Cheapness.— 


Say, how the goddess bade Britannia sleep, 
And poured her spirit o’er the land and deep. 


Certainly there is no other country in the world which, amid 
similar circumstances, would act, or refrain from acting, so 
unselfishly. One of the chief articles in the programme of earlier 
Socialists, with Ferdinand Lassalle as spokesman, was the pro- 
tection of the working-classes from grinding competition in wages. 
England happens to be a busy workshop at present, and we good- 
humouredly allow aliens to take a big slice of the good things 
going ; but if serious contraction of trade were to set in, it might 
prove hard to get rid of the cheap foreign labourer, and still 
harder to make our own people see the economic advantage of 
having him here at all. 

Meanwhile, in view of the manifold disadvantage, physical and 
moral, of draining the country population into the towns, many 
thoughtful men have been devising schemes to counteract the 
universal tendency. It is worth while to examine some of the 
better-defined of their conclusions, leaving out of account the 
vulgar denunciation of the classes and the frothy proposals to 
make the poor richer by impoverishing the rich. 

First comes the question of wages. It is said that farmers would 
act wisely, as well as humanely, if they paid their men better: 
that the men would not be so ready to leave the district, and that 
the employer would derive benefit by getting better men and better 
work. If the farmer explains that he cannot afford, in face of 
present markets, to pay higher wages,—well, then the landlord 
must reduce the rent so as to enable him to pay them. This is 
neither more nor less than to exclude agriculture, still the prin- 
cipal industry of this country, from the benefits of free-trade, 
although it is the industry which has suffered most from the 
removal of import duties. To forbid the landlord to get the 
best rent he can for his land, and to tell the farmer he 
must pay a fancy price for labour, is conduct that comes 
strangely from the Party whose shibboleth for two generations has 
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been ‘‘ Buy in the cheapest, sell in the dearest, market.” The 
result would inevitably be that large tracts of land would go out of 
cultivation altogether ; and, in view of the sample presented of late 
years in some of the wheat-growing districts, that is hardly a con- 
summation to be desired. In spite of ten years of agricultural 
depression, the tendency of agricultural wages has been upwards, 
in certain districts very markedly so; while commodities of every 
sort huve become cheaper. It cannot, therefore, be only the ques- 
tion of wages that is depleting the rural districts. That conclusion 
is justified by the fact that the movement is never from an agri- 
cultural district where wages are low to one where they are higher, 
but always to the industrial centres. Labourers may lend a 
willing ear—small blame to them—to those who begin by telling 
them what fine fellows they are—‘‘ rarely had the privilege of 
addressing an audience of such intelligence,” and so on—and then 
proceed to show how cruelly underpaid they are ; how the Legisla- 
ture should interfere to compel the landlord to lower his rents, so 
that the farmer should pay higher wages; but it is cruel to foster 
hopes which never can be realized, for even the most drastic 
legislation (‘‘ drastic” is an adjective that can be hissed out with 
amazing effect from Radical platforms: it suggests something 
between the rattle of the guillotine and that of extorted cash) 
could hardly enforce perseverance in an industry carried on at 
a loss. 

For the next remedy there is a great deal more to be said. The 
absorption of small farms by large ones has gone on, all over the 
country, to a very great extent. The whole aspect of certain 
counties has undergone a complete change within living memory. 
This has undoubtedly had a serious effect upon the labouring 
classes. Nothing tends so much to lighten the cottager’s toil and 
to encourage him to thrift—the foundation-stone of content—as 
the prospect of some day becoming the tenant of a small farm ; and 
one can easily realize his chagrin on beholding, one after another, 
such holdings as were within reach of his modest capital being 
swallowed up by bigger men. No more effective effort can be made 
by landowners in the interests of their poorer neighbours than that 
required to preserve small holdings; but it must be understood 
that it does require an effort—an effort involving considerable 
sacrifice. The amalgamation of small farms into large ones has 
not been owing to wantonness or thoughtlessness, or to the land- 
lords’ taste for grinding the faces of the poor. In the words of 
Portia, ‘“‘If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
then chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces.” To realize this, it is only necessary to examine the 
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history of agriculture, especially in those counties which have been 
reclaimed from a wild state within the present century. The 
reclamation has generally gone forward in the same way. Portions 
of wild land have been allotted to peasants, generally rent-free for 
the first few years; on which they erected their own dwellings and 
made their own improvements. The agreements usually provided 
for the rent to begin after such time as the tenant might be supposed 
to have recouped himself for the initial outlay. Most estates in 
the south of Scotland retain some of these old crofts, and traces of 
many more which have been absorbed in the advance of agricul- 
ture. The process of agglutination began as soon as vacancies 
were caused by the death or by the failure of the original tenants. 
A thriving crofter applied for the land vacated by his neighbour ; 
he showed that he had accumulated more capital than was required 
for his own holding. It was natural to encourage his desire to 
extend operations: he was able to keep better stock and to cultivate 
the land on a better system. The beneficial result to the land was 
so conspicuous that a landlord, anxious to promote agriculture and 
to make the best of his estates, did not always tarry till vacancies 
occurred. He often gave the small tenants notice to quit at the end 
of their leases, in order to throw their ground into larger farms. 
Then, and not till then, it became possible for the owner to erect 
farmhouses and buildings out of the revenues of land. But take 
the case of one such croft, which may have survived the change, 
becoming vacant now. The old house is one which, according to 
modern ideas, it would be very improper to make the subject of a 
lease. If the land is to be kept as a separate holding, at a rent 
(say) of £30 (for it is useless to speculate on a family making a 
living out of less than thirty acres of agricultural land), it will 
probably be necessary to lay out not less than £300 on a new 
dwelling-house and steading. Obviously, to spend ten years’ rent 
of land for which it would very likely pay a neighbouring farmer 
to give £40, without any outlay by the landlord, is, in a worldly 
sense, a most unprofitable course. Still more unprofitable— 
unprofitable to a degree absolutely prohibitive to any one who is 
dependent upon his landed property for income—would be an attempt 
to cut up the large farms into small holdings. Suppose it were 
intended to convert a farm of 800 acres, rented at £300 a year, 
into ten small holdings of thirty acres each, at £30 a year. Ten 
separate tenements would be required; the existing farmhouse 
might be converted into one of them, the surplus buildings supply- 
ing some of the material for building the others; two cottages on 
the farm would form dwelling-houses for two of the holdings, the 
necessary outhouses having to be added to them. Allowing 
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nothing for expense in alteration of existing farm buildings, the 
bill to be met would be something like this :— 
Building stable, cowhouse, barn, &c., to two cottages, £ 
say £150 each . : . ; . 300 
Building seven new dwelling-houses, with stable, cow- 
house, barn, &c., say £300 each . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,100 
Fencing, roads, &c. . ; é . ‘ 300 


Total outlay . ‘ ‘ , . . £2,700 


—an expenditure of £9 an acre, instead of the usual expenditure 
stipulated for on renewal or on beginning of a lease, which, on a 
well-equipped estate, should not average more than £1 an acre. 

This obstacle in the way of preserving or of creating small 
holdings is not present to the minds of those eloquent gentry wh< 
are so busy in preaching the gospel of ‘‘the land for the people. — 
At least, if it is present, it is studiously kept in the background" 
It is present enough to the minds of those charged with the 
management of land, who, however, may rest assured that there is 
a common and laudable ambition among rural labourers to rent 
holdings within their means. To gratify that ambition is well 
worth a considerable sacrifice of free rent.* 

While admitting all this, it is easy to overrate the effect the 
creation of small holdings would have upon the influx of the 
country population into too-populous industrial centres. Even if 
the work were set about with a will, it is not probable, in the 
present impoverished condition of landed proprietors, that more 
than a thousand new holdings could be created in the course of 
each year. At the end of ten years 10,000 such holdings may 
(calculating each family at the rate of seven persons) have been 
the means of detaining in the country 70,000 persons who might 
otherwise have been drawn into the big towns and mining 
districts. That is to say that the population of London, Birming- 
ham, Leicester, Nottingham, Liverpool and Birkenhead, Bolton, 
Manchester, Salford, Oldham, Blackburn, Preston, Bradford, 
Leeds, Derby, Sheffield, Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Bristol, instead of amounting to 
8,925,118 persons, would be no more than 8,855,118.+ 

Another course that has been advocated as not only likely to 
keep the rural labourers at home, but to contribute to comfort and 
content in their homes, is the allotment system. The demand for 


* Since these lines were written Lord Salisbury has spoken at Birmingham, 
and it is understood that the Minister for Agriculture is drafting a bill to pro- 
mote the formation of small holdings. 

+ The calculation is based on the Census Returns for 1881, since which, of 
course, the population of these towns has much increased. Moreover, no 
account is taken of the population of the great coal-fields. 
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allotments varies greatly in different districts. In the south, 
where farm-labourers for the most part live in villages, in houses 
independent of the farm, allotments of garden-ground are highly 
prized, and have, within the last few years, been greatly increased 
in numbers. In the north, unfortunately, there prevails a custom 
of constantly changing from one employer to another, which 
greatly militates against the labourer cultivating land for himself. 
In the majority of cases he would probably much prefer an increase 
of wages to a piece of land. Perhaps he is not far from right 
judgment in this; for where the cottage is part and parcel of the 
farm (as it usually is in Scotland) the labourer is hired for all day 
and every day, and has little time to give to work on his own land. 
But where there is a manifest desire to occupy allotments, from 
half an acre to as much as will keep a cow, it is wise and considerate 
to make arrangements to that end. 

Every thoughtful person will willingly entertain any proposal 
tending to make the labourer’s toil as little a drudgery as possible. 
Agricultural labour has at least one advantage over work in a 
factory or in a coal-pit. It has more variety. The changing 
seasons bring with them change of toil: seed-time, hay harvest, 
corn harvest, ploughing, stock-feeding, lambing-time. The yearly 
round of pastoral and arable vicissitude is in itself a lightener of 
toil; but many plans for making the employment more interesting 
have been suggested. None is more attractive in theory than 
profit-sharing. Farmers are invited to give the labourer a fixed 
wage and a share in the proceeds of the joint industry.~ Agricul- 
ture, unfortunately, is a notoriously uncertain industry. Un- 
favourable weather or markets, or both combined, often reduce 
profits to vanishing point—nay: a farm has sometimes to be 
worked at a loss for consecutive years. Under such conditions the 
boon to the labourer would appear ambiguous. 

Mr. Albert Grey is the author of an important experiment in 
industrial profit-sharing applied to agriculture, the results of which 
he has lately published in pamphlet form. It must be confessed 
that these results, although on the whole not unfavourable, are 
not such as to excite much enthusiasm. During five years it has 
been found possible in three of them to add bonuses to the work- 
men’s wages varying from 5 to 6} per cent.; in two of the years 
nothing was paid. The bonuses were paid out of free profits 
remaining after the produce had been charged for rent at the rate 
of £1 12s. 11d. an acre, and with a sum equal to 5 per cent. on 
capital invested. Unfortunately, details of the amount of capital 
invested, of the size of the farm, and of the number of labourers 
employed, are not given. It would be ungenerous to cavil at results 
which seem trivial—to point out that in a precarious industry like 
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agriculture there are many seasons which yield no profits for dis- 
tribution—indeed, those farmers may think themselves uncommonly 
fortunate who can show that they have made an average interest of 
5 per cent. on capital during the last ten years. The bank accounts 
of most of them, it is to be feared, would show that the reserve fund 
(an indispensable consideration for deterioration and losses) has 
been sadly drawn upon. It may also be a matter for surprise that 
the outgoing tenant voluntarily surrendered a farm capable of 
yielding such handsome interest on capital. But, without the 
least intention of disparaging the value of Mr. Grey’s experiment, 
and with every disposition to congratulate him on finding himself 
on the right side of his accounts, it cannot be said that he has yet 
supplied a clear solution of the difficulties attendant upon profit- 
sharing in agriculture, or shown that the addition therefrom to 
wages is sufficient to counter-balance the attraction of the large 
towns. East Learmouth was a farm taken over, it is presumed, in 
a high state of culture, and placed in the hands of a very skilful 
manager; the profits had not to be sacrificed, as is often the 
ease on farms more lately reclaimed, for the first few years of 
the lease, in prospect of greater gains in the latter years. Such 
a proceeding would be entirely out of the question under an 
agreement to divide with the labourers in each year the surplus 
profits beyond 5 per cent. interest on capital. They would not 
suffer from the loss during the earlier years, and would swallow up 
all that the farmer had calculated on to repay him during the later 
years. All that can be said is that Mr. Grey’s experiment tends to 
show that, amid favourable circumstances, farm-labourers may, 
with advantage, be engaged under a contract securing to them a 
share of surplus profits, and that, where it can be undertaken, it is 
a highly commendable system and all in favour of the workmen. 
It is heads he wins, and tails the farmer loses. 

The cry for shorter hours has been heard in rural as well as in 
manufacturing districts ; and, although a Procrustean rule is more 
difficult of application on a farm than in a factory, it would be well 
to listen to the demand considerately. Stock has to be fed and 
tended early and late; unforeseen incidents may require assistance 
from the hands at any hour in the twenty-four; the risks and 
anxiety attendant upon harvest may make overtime a necessity at 
certain seasons. Long experience records a grateful sense of the 
good-will with which such calls are responded to; but it would be 
grievous and thoughtless conduct so to take advantage of that 
good-will as to refuse to keep in view the establishment of a 
merciful and moderate time-table. Whatsoever demands it may 
be necessary to make in emergency, a reasonable standard of hours 
should be the rule, and it would probably be found that a general 
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reduction of hours of labour in agricultural districts might be 
carried out without disadvantage to the employer. Even where 
this is not found to be practicable, a strong effort should be made 
to establish the weekly half-holiday. It is sometimes said that 
this would be spent in the public-house. In many cases, no doubt, 
it would—for the same reason that many gentlemen of leisure 
spend the afternoon at their club ;—but that is no excuse for not 
affording to rural workmen the same relaxation of hours as workers 
in towns have, as a rule, secured. Men unaccustomed to leisure 
would very possibly be drawn at first to the public-house ; but there 
are among them plenty of intelligent young men who would soon 
learn to look forward to the weekly half-day of ease as the means 
of attending to amusement, such as football or cricket, literature, 
the tending of their own houses and gardens, the affairs of friendly 
or benefit societies, politics, or other. matters which enliven the 
existence of human beings in general. It is a cruel and dangerous - 
error to despise the desire for physical and intellectual recreation 
natural to men in all stations; and the well-meant attempts to 
found village libraries, to organize lectures, choral societies, 
Primrose League fétes for the amusement or instruction of the 
working-classes, will prove futile so far as farm servants are con- 
cerned, unless one afternoon in the week can be saved for them out 
of the exigency of agriculture. The example has already been set. 
Some employers have made it a rule that on Saturdays the horses 
are brought home at two o’clock instead of at noon ; and, after 
these have been fed and groomed, the workmen have the rest of 
the day to themselves. Of course, there are duties—feeding, 
milking, ete.—which involve labour at hours that cannot be inter- 
fered with; but these form the subject of special arrangement. 
Public opinion is tending in this direction, and may be relied on 
to reach limits to which legislation could never be applied. 

The mention of Friendly and Benefit Societies brings to mind a 
matter which very closely concerns the welfare of rural labourers. 
It is too large a subject to be dealt with towards the end of a paper 
such as this; but brief reference may be made to some of the 
salient points which most demand attention, especially as it is 
nearly connected with a subject occupying the attention of philan- 
thropists and politicians—namely, the proposal of old-age pen- 
sions and insurance for superannuation. The vast majority of all 
classes in England and Scotland, high and low, employer and 
Wage-earner, are insured in one way or another. It would be 
difficult to find any development so rapid and secret as that of 
Friendly Societies, Industrial Assurance Companies, and Trade 
Union Benefit Funds, during the last fifty years. But the history 
and objects of working men’s insurance differ very widely from 
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those of insurance among the upper and middle classes. It 
is rarely that we hear of the failure or mismanagement of a 
Company doing life insurance business among the well-to-do. 
Their management is closely scrutinized; their clients are of a 
class who can generally afford to take the advice of lawyers; and 
insurance is generally effected either for annuity, beginning at a 
given age, or for payment on death. But it is widely otherwise 
among the industrial classes. Some of the societies and com- 
panies doing business with them are, it is true, thoroughly well 
managed. In the case of the better kind of Friendly Society, the 
members exert intelligent co-operation, and, perhaps, the only 
serious objection to the well-established Industrial Assurance 
Companies and Collecting Societies is that they involve a heavy 
charge for management expenses—generally.about 40 per cent. of 
the premium income, and often very much more. But persons 
insuring with the Industrial Assurance Companies and Collecting 
Societies acquire no control over the management of the funds. 
To illustrate the risks to which insurers of the working-class are 
exposed, the case of the Yorkshire Provident Company (recently 
wound up) may be quoted. The accounts show that no less than 
90°32 per cent. of the premium income was squandered in salaries 
and management expenses. 

The constitution of Friendly Societies of the legitimate kind, 
whilst securing the co-operation of the members in the manage- 
ment, has proved to be no safeguard against disaster. Their 
history too clearly proves this. Village or parish societies, set on 
foot by philanthropic and well-meaning persons, have times 
without number begun with tables of contribution calculated for a 
young and healthy membership. For a time all goes well, and the 
insurance fund is capable of meeting all claims. But as the 
original members grow older sickness becomes more frequent, 
claims increase, and the fund proves insufficient. Hither the 
society must be wound up or the scale of contribution must be 
raised. The latter course is unpopular with the old members, 
who may have remained healthy ; and it deters young men from 
joining, as they object to the heavier payments necessary, not 
only to meet future claims, but to redeem original errors. Thus a 
society of this kind generally comes to grief. Happily, the vigour 
and self-denial which have generally marked the management of 
the great Affiliated Orders of Friendly Societies have shown a useful 
example to all who propose local schemes of provident insurance. 

Nevertheless, there are not wanting persons careless or unscru- 
pulous enough to attempt to lure rural labourers into associations 
for political purposes by specious proposals for cheap insurance. 
The English Labourers’ Union, started some years ago, and 
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actively recruited by Mr. Joseph Arch and other Radical propa- 
gandists, had a Benefit Society attached to it, and last summer the 
unfortunate people who trusted their savings to its keeping were 
informed that the Sick Fund had suspended payment. A Union 
on precisely similar political and general lines is being promoted 
in Scotland at the present moment; and, as it must be the object 
of all interested in the welfare of rural labourers to warn them 
against snares laid for the unwary, it is worth while to examine 
the constitution of the Benefit Society connected with the Scottish 
Ploughmen’s Federal Union. 

In the first place, no provision is made in the rules either for 
periodical valuation or for annual audit of accounts. Rule VL., 
indeed, provides that ‘‘the Council shall elect its own office-bearers 
and choose auditors, if need be, to make up the books, and cause 
the accounts to be duly entered in proper books.” The naive 
effrontery of this rule would be ludicrous were it not for the conse- 
quences entailed upon unfortunate persons induced to trust their 
money with a Council who reserve the right of deciding whether 
the accounts shall be audited, and, if so, prescribe that they shall 
be audited by men of their own appointing. Almost more ominous 
of disaster is the scale of subscriptions set out in the rules. “ All 
are eligible from 16 to 50 years of age, by paying an entrance fee 
of 1s. and a quarterly contribution of 1s. 3d., or 5s. annually.” 
This payment entitles the member to—“ for first ten weeks’ illness, 
5s.; next ten weeks’ illness, 2s. 6d. Funeral allowances—£3 at a 
member’s death ; £2 at the death of a member’s wife; £1 at the 
death of a member’s legitimate child.” It will be observed that 
the payment on the death of a single member would swallow up 
the annual subscriptions of twelve members at 5s. each. Then, if 
one thing has been more surely taught than another, by bitter 
experience, it is that a scale of contribution, increasing with the 
age of admission, is essential to the solvency of any Insurance or 
Benefit Society. 

Let us compare with the rules and tables of the Ploughmen’s 
Union those of a lodge of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
in the county in which I happen to be writing. Every detail 
is carefully provided for by rules framed upon the results of long 
experience—the election of office-bearers, periodical valuation, 
annual balance sheet, investment of funds, etc. A member 
becoming an Oddfellow at 18 years of age pays 5s. initiation fee, 
1s. 4d. a month to sick and funeral funds, and 4d. a month to 
management fund—in all, £1 a year. The benefit secured are a 
sick aliment of 9s. a week for the first twelve months’ sickness, and 
5s. a week for all sickness after twelve months continuous ; £8 at 
the death of a member, and £4 at the death of his wife. But one 
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joining the Oddfellows at 40 years of age pays £1 initiation fee, 
2s. 5d. monthly to the Sick and Funeral Funds, and 4d. monthly 
to the Management Fund—in all, £1 13s. a year. Thus, if an 
Oddfellow entered at 18, by the time he is 50, when he is more 
likely to come on the benefit funds, his contributions will have 
amounted to £32 5s., against £8 2s. 6d. paid during a similar 
period by a member of the Ploughmen’s Union. 

These figures throw a sinister light on the prospects of the poor 
fellows who, attracted by cheapness, and persuaded by glib- 
tongued agents, join these deceptive Benefit Societies—especially 
when they are taken in connection with a rule of the Ploughmen’s 
Union, which empowers the Council ‘‘ to add to or alter any of the 
foregoing rules, and determine anything on which the rules are 
silent.” This is a stupendous privilege, far exceeding the powers 
conferred on the managers of most mundane affairs. 

This Scottish Ploughmen’s Union, like its ill-starred prede- 
cessor, the English Agricultural Labourers’ Union, are classed as 
trades unions; but the character of membership tends to throw 
the management into the hands of skilful wire-pullers, whose 
object, for election purposes, is to make cat’s-paws of the 
labourers. 

It is notable, that in working-class insurance, superannuation, 
although provided for by the rules of most Friendly Societies and 
Assurance Companies, as well as by the Government through the 
Post Office, is almost universally neglected. This fact has been 
clearly impressed upon those persons who at present are trying 
to devise a national State-aided scheme of old-age pension, and 
applies as much to the country population as to that of the towns. 
All seem to admit the certainty of death and the probability of 
sickness or accident, and are willing enough to ensure for funeral 
expenses and sick pay ; but almost all are willing to run the risk of 
destitution when the wage-earning power ceases. It is so hard for 
the young to imagine their supple joints grown stiff and the 
strong limbs feeble. Yet it is certain that no lesson can be more 
mercifully pressed upon the minds of country labourers than the 
wisdom of providing for old age; and in no way can help be more 
usefully applied by employers of labour. than by contributing 
to and helping to manage a superannuation fund. The effect of 
such provision upon the peace of mind and content of working men 
can hardly be overrated. Once they have reached middle-age 
there arises the boding anxiety of what is to become of them when 
they get: old. This feeling was simply and forcibly expressed 
before the Select Committee on National Provident Insurance 
(1885-86-87) in the evidence of Symes, an old cab-driver. It is 
true that he had been a town-dweller all his life; but, mutatis 
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mutandis, his case is similar to the case of thousands of inmates of 
country workhouses. 


“Unhappily,” he says, expressing regret that he had neglected to make 
provision for old age by insurance when he was still young—“ unhappily, 1 
have it now clearly painted before me, turn which way I will. Whenever I 
come out of the house in the morning I have got the workhouse before me ; 
I never can get it at my back; and I ask you, gentlemen, now, whether my 
mind must not be in a bad state. If I was convinced that I was going to have 
4s, a week whenever I thought proper to apply for it, so that I should be quite 
convinced that I need not be compelled to go to the workhouse, then I should 
consider that the workhouse was at my back, and I might be quite serene in 
the matter; but I am in that unhappy state which I have been describing to 
you, and I know that there are many thousands more in the same state.” 

“Could you,” asked the Chairman, “in London keep body and soul together 
with 4s. a week, out of the workhouse ? ” 

“No,” was the reply,—“ if I had nothing but 4s. Even with my economical 
habits, the habits of one that never drinks or smokes, and never eats any fish, 
flesh, or fowl, should still have a job to exist on the 4s.; but I have observed 
that there are many men who, if they could only get 4s., have a son or daughter 
who will say to them, ‘ You have got that coming in, and it will ensure your 
house-rent.’ It is the house-rent which is the main thing; and the son or 
daughter says, ‘I could give you a little food ; and you could join me, and have 
such as is going about, and I could provide you a clean shirt, and a little bit of 
clothes; but it is your rent that is the difficulty: the rent-day does come 
round, and I cannot increase my responsibility in the way of rent, even if it is 
only one room for you, or half a room,’ and therefore the individual is com- 
pelled to go into the workhouse on that account; whereas the 4s, coming in 
would ensure the man’s rent; and the possibility would be that it would eke 
out some other little thing to keep him out of the workhouse, so that he need 
not declare to the world that he is a pauper.” 7 


It is easy enough to obtain enthusiastic assent from country 
audiences to proposals for a scheme of insurance for old-age 
pension; but, even if liberally assisted by the Treasury and by 
employers, it is not easy to predict success unless it is made 
universal and compulsory. The objections to compulsion are 
obvious ; yet, unless all are insured, the burden of maintaining 
the improvident will still fall upon the ratepayers. Further, the 
ramifications of Friendly Societies and Industrial Assurance 
Companies are so widely spread that nothing can be hoped for 
except by their co-operation. It is true that they do very little 
superannuation business, and are very jealous of its being done by 
any other means. Yet it is difficult to see how the State can 
co-operate with them, unless it is prepared to guarantee to the 
insurer the stability of the Society to which he is invited to trust. 
Probably the most effective means of improving the position of 
agricultural labourers in this respect will be found in a voluntary 
plan of assisted insurance, similar to the German compulsory 
scheme, in which one-third of the premium is paid by the State, 
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one-third by the employer, and one-third by the workman. 
Further, without invoking State interference, if landlords, farmers, 
and labourers in each county were to come under an agreement to 
contribute to a county superannuation fund, or to bear each a third 
of the workmen’s contribution to the superannuation fund of 
approved Friendly Societies, the expense to each class would hardly 
be felt, and ultimately there would be a marked effect on the poor 
rate. 


Hersert MaxweEtu. 
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DOMESTIC DECORATIONS. 


One of the most curious minor developments of taste in compara- 
tively recent years is surely the craze for (so-called) decorations, 
which, without any sort of cohesion of ideas to govern them, cause 
so many modern houses to resemble nothing so much as the bower- 
bird’s nest. Women are the worst sinners in this respect—owing, 
no doubt, to the greater amount of idle time they have on their 
hands, time which they feel they must fill somehow, and also to 
a certain inconsequence of ideas of which the result is that 
they judge of a room, not as a comprehensible whole, but as a 
mass of details. 

Just as the bower-bird, we are told by naturalists, sallies forth 
from his nestand returns to it with any bright-coloured sticks, straws, 
cowrie-shells, or glass buttons that chance or wandering civili- 
zation may cast in his way, with which he proceeds to adorn his 
home, so does the modern housewife collect in her room with equal 
aimlessness every conceivable and inconceivable thing which she 
can possibly classify under the head of ‘‘ ornament.’’ The days when 
the woollen mat under the family Bible, and an india-rubber plant 
(somewhat unduly bare of leaves on the stem), in a pot covered with 
*lace’’ paper, were looked upon as sufficient efforts at ornamenta- 
tion, have long since vanished into the limbo of forgotten habits 
and ideas; and now there is not a parsonage in the country, or a 
villa in the suburbs, that has not followed in the track of the bower- 
bird, and, metaphorically speaking, stuck its walls as full of sticks 
and straws as they can conveniently, or more often inconveniently, 
hold. 

That the terrible ‘‘ Aisthetic Craze’? and the worship of the 
sunflower were the beginning and origin of the modern mauling of 
the house is unhappily too true; but the wide-spread teaching of 
so-called ART (in capital letters) has fostered the absurdity or 
kept it going. Who does not know the terrible results of the 
amateur art decorator,—the door-panels made hideous with 
bloated bullrushes and impossible water-lilies ; the screens of gilt 
American cloth, a terrible product, made more terrible still when 
painted with sprawling poppies, and clematis, the dreadful imitation 
“‘ Barbotine”” ware, which, bad enough in the original, is ten times 
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worse when imitated in boiled guttapercha; and the lamentable 
brass repoussé work,—-which combine to make a room thus ‘‘ deco- 
rated” a more terrifying abode than a charnel-house? They are 
not one whit nearer true art than the bead-mats and wax 
flowers of a former generation, are these modern first-fruits of the 
artistic education which is now cast broadcast upon the land ; and 
truly the simple naiveté of a royal Bengal tiger worked in beads on 
our great-grandmother’s footstool makes it less of an eyesore than 
the pretentious realism of a blasé bumble-bee on an imitation 
** Barbotine ” flower-vase or umbrella-stand. The water-colours of 
our grandmothers are, perhaps, not remarkable for originality, and 
no doubt even those alluded to in the famous epitaph on Lady 
Jones would be viewed with pitying smiles now-a-days; but, at 
least, their perpetrators had the violet’s gift of modesty, and did not 
propose to paper the family drawing-room with their harmless 
little daubs, in spite of the touching fidelity with which they were 
copied from works as little valuable as themselves. The modern 
amateur, however, is not inclined to hide his or her light under 
a bushel; and, if the narrow prejudices of the West End galleries 
preclude proper recognition of talent, there is, at least, always the 
possibility of membership in a “‘ guild” with its “‘ Annual Amateur 
Art Exhibition,” wherein mutual admiration flourishes in spite of 
facts. For the rest of the year the amateurs can satisfy their 
ambition for exhibition by making their houses, and the houses 
of any of their friends who know no better, hideous with their pro- 
ductions in brass-work, ‘‘ poker” work, et hoc genus omnes terribilis. 

But the amateur, terrible and far-reaching as is her power and 
influence, is not solely responsible for the development of Domestic 
Decorations which is so curious and characteristic of this country. 
I am not aware that we have ever done the Japanese as a race any 
very conspicuous harm, except that of exposing them to the 
contagion of chimney-pot hats, frock coats, and trousers; and no 
doubt the terrible way this sumptuary epidemic has taken hold of 
the most innately tasteful nation in the whole world deserved some 
revenge on the part of the outraged gods of Dai Nippon; but the 
question is, Do we deserve the punishment that has come upon us? 
Have we deserved the eruption of paper fans and fire-screens, which, 
charming and useful as they may be in their proper place, are an 
irritation to the nerves when placed upside down somewhere near 
the cornice, or used to loop up curtains and draperies in impossible 
ways and places? Have we deserved to be flooded with imitation 
Satsuma, or, worse, Kioto ware? Why should we have to endure 
the presence of fatted and hideous little men and monsters, whose 
garments usually leave off where they should begin, and who are 
malignant enough in appearance to justify and give reality to 
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the story of “The Fallen Idol”? Why should our ceilings 
be lowered by the spread of paper umbrellas, and our head-gear 
made insecure by the presence of paper lanterns? Surely it is a 
sardonic Nemesis that has answered our exportation of ‘‘ reach- 
me-down”’ suits with this importation of trumpery toys; for 
certainly if we have gone far towards spoiling the appearance of 
Japanese streets, that delightful nation may enjoy the joke of 
having rendered hideous many an English interior. 

Visions of the plagues of Egypt arise before one when one finds 
oneself in certain rooms apparently crawling with insects of 
malignant appearance, from many-legged spiders and terrifying 
‘* straddlebugs,”’ with quivering limbs, to cockroaches and cater- 
pillars, calculated to appal the stoutest heart ; and even the com- 
fortable certainty of their cotton-wool anatomy hardly reconciles 
one to finding frogs ‘‘in all one’s quarters.’”’ Ladies who would 
shriek at the sight of a mouse, and faint if a spider appeared on 
the ceiling over their heads, will bedeck their boudoirs with a mixed 
assortment of every kind of unpleasant animal and insect, and 
wriggling snakes, which are sufficiently life-like to cause qualms to 
the short-sighted visitor. There is a well-known story of a rowdy 
supper-party in the old and frisky days of Limmer’s Hotel, when 
the appearance of a little mouse on the hearthrug caused a blank 
silence of tremulous dismay to fall upon the merry men assembled, 
which was only dispelled by the bland remark of the experienced 
waiter: ‘‘Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen; its only a live one!” 
The opposite assurance is often needed on the part of @ hostess 
to bring a visitor within friendly distance of a hearthrug on which 
lies coiled, with head erect, an excellent representation of a cobra, 
or to enable him to seek repose in an arm-chair where the modern 
development of the ‘‘antimacassar” is kept in its place by a 
hairy-legged tarantula. On the abomination of those modern 
‘‘antimacassars ” or “‘ tidies’’ what volumes might not be written! 
In the days when well-greased locks were the order of the day, and 
both men and women revelled in “thine own incomparable oil, 
Macassar,” it might be conceded that to have part of the covering 
of chairs and sofas removable and washable was a necessity ; but 
the Goddess of Fashion has since joined hands with her sister deity 
of Cleanliness, and, now that it is to be hoped that the Tub rules 
supreme, why should we still be afflicted by these loose and mean- 
ingless odds and ends of material? Their fringes catch in our but- 
tons and hairpins ; they evince a desire to cling closer than a brother 
on the smallest provocation ; and the accidental discovery of their 
prehensile characteristics on the back part of one’s clothing is apt 
to cause the average Christian to sprinkle his remarks with more 
forcible terms than the ‘“ Yea, yea,” and ‘‘ Nay, nay”’ prescribed 
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in Holy writ. ‘‘Untidiness! thy name is ‘Tidy’!” one feels 
inclined to exclaim as one surveys a room where guests have been 
sitting in chairs adorned with these criminal rags and bows: it is 
a foregone conclusion that everyone of them will be out of place. 
The wise visitor has deliberately wriggled his incubus down, and 
sits upon it in secret triumphant certainty that it cannot depart 
with him hanging on to his hindmost buttons ; others, less experi- 
enced or less courageous, have yet tried to get the better of their 
enemy, and have either thrown it backwards over the chair or 
dropped it quietly on the ground; but the touching unanimity 
of hatred with which the “tidy” is viewed by everybody but the 
hostess is responsible for the curiously ruffled and untidy appear- 
ance of the room as soon as the visitors have departed. 

It is this meaninglessness of modern attempts at domestic 
decoration which is one of its salient characteristics. It is 
true we have got beyond the French grey walls adorned with 
gold “fillets,” and suffering from an outbreak of dinner- 
plates in circular plush frames applied against the wall with 
bows of ribbon; but the bewilderment which the notion that 
*‘ decorations ” are a necessity causes in the mind of the modern 
house-wife is apparent at every turn. One cardinal point is 
fixed in her mind, and one only: that you must neither be able 
to move about her room, nor to put anything, book, coffee-cup, 
parcel, or anything else you may happen to have in your hand, 
down on anyone of the “‘ occasional” tables which groan under a 
heterogeneous collection of silver toys (everybody thinks it necessary 
to her social salvation to have a ‘‘ silver.” table now-a-days, to the 
unmistakable dismay of the servants!), china monkeys, bronze 
poodle paper-weights, cotton-wool frogs aforesaid, and photographs 
of the hostess herself, as being no doubt in all sincerity the person 
she most delights to honour. When you can no longer turn round 
in her drawing-rooms without jeapardizing a spindle-shanked table 
or coming into violent contact’ with a screen; when you cannot 
cross the room without ducking your head to avoid a flight of 
cotton-wool storks that are suspended from the ceiling; and when 
you cannot enter the room without being caught in the tangles of 
a “‘ bead” curtain, or impaling your eye on the spikes of a palm- 
leaf of some peculiarly aggressive kind,—then the modern hostess is 
proud and happy, feeling she has done her duty by her house and 
her generation. Another peculiarity of the modern “smart” 
drawing-room is the outcome of the fact that in modern English 
society general conversation is an unknown thing, and therefore 
the drawing-rooms are planned on the principle, no doubt often an 
excellent one, that ‘‘ two’s company, three (or more) is none!” 
One might almost formulate a recipe for the drawing-room of this 
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class of hostess, beginning with: ‘‘ Take five large screens, as many 
sofas, and a like number of palms; surround each palm and sofa 
with a screen so as to cut off as much as possible all communica- 
tion with the outer world represented by the rest of the room ; 
drape the screens with as many different pieces of ‘ Liberty’ silk 
as they can conveniently carry, and tie up the pots of each palm, 
and in some cases its stem as well, with ‘ Liberty’ scarves; pin as 
many unseemly and repellent insects in the folds of the draperies 
as you can; hang a tambourine from one of the palm leaves, and 
sprinkle photographs wherever possible, also hand-mirrors on every 
small table ; and then ‘ serve up’ and await results!’’ Thus will be 
most easily attained what seems to be a desideratum among 
hostesses, the formation of as many cubicles as possible in the one 
room. That such a room would have made our grandmothers, to 
whom even the presence of a slippery horse-hair sofa in a drawing- 
room was almost as disconcerting as a fully-equipped four-poster 
would have been, turn green with dismay and outraged modesty, is 
entirely beyond or beside the question ; autre temps, autre moeurs, 
and indeed it is hardly to be regretted if the pruriency of those days 
has been banished by a certain amount of common-sense—though 
whether the latter quality is conspicuous in a modern drawing-room 
is another matter. 

But all modern domestic decorations are not of the cotton-wool, 
“insect, and spring-bed-sofa description. Many house-owners have 
not the courage to embark upon the fearful responsibility of decora- 
ting and arranging their drawing-rooms themselves ; but they need 
not for that reason give up all hope of being in the fashionable 
‘‘swim ”’ of house decoration. There are any amount of firms in 
London to whom these timid souls can apply, who will not only 
take all the trouble and responsibility off their shoulders, but will 
be even thoughtful enough to supply them with neatly-coloured | 
illustrations of their rooms, with the place of every chair, table, and 
sofa, every picture on the wall, and every vase or jar on the 
mantelpiece, marked out as immutably as if by the hand of Fate. 
One trembles to think what would happen were some unusally 
daring member of the Timid Family to venture to alter the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, and the places of the furniture so 
kindly arranged by Messrs. So-and-So. No doubt the thunders of 
Great Jove himself would be not half so awful as the reproving 
glance of the all-powerful “‘ art decorator” at such unheard-of 
temerity ; and indeed “‘ unheard-of” is the right word to use, as I 
never knew anyone who had once submitted thus to the yoke of 
the art decorator daring to rebel. The art decorator is generally 
to be known by a some particular ‘‘ fad’’; whether Chippendale 
spindle-shanked chairs, sage-green draperies, and wall-papers 
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which rush to the extremes of exaggeration with Brobdinagian 
artichokes or Liliputian daisies, are his line, or Musharabiyeh 
latticework, which he mixes up incongruously with Louis XVI. 
brocades, Morris chintzes, and Japanese leather wall papers, does 
not matter ; whichever it is, the victim has to submit to the ‘‘ fad ” 
which the art decorator wishes to advertise as his special invention, 
and the trail of the Bower-bird is over it all! Occasionally the 
art decorator gets a transatlantic or Australian millionaire into his 
clutches. The worthy but hopelessly ignorant victim is so be- 
wildered by the technicalities with which the art decorator be- 
sprinkles his speech, to hide his meaning and impress his prey with 
his own immeasurable artistic knowledge and superiority, that he 
scrambles out of the conversation by giving the art decorator carte 
blanche to ‘‘ fix up” the house he has chosen. And then does that 
art decorator become a liberal education in folly and ana- 
chronisms ! Tudor ceilings, Venetian cornices, Renaissance door- 
ways, Adam’s chimneypieces, stucco-work that emulates Vittoria’s 
exaggerations without his originality and excellence of detail, 
the severe magnificence of Louis XIV. with the delicate flamboyance 
of Louis XVI., all are jumbled together in the same house and 
often in the same room or staircase, to the open-mouthed awe and 
admiration of the friends of the lucky person who has struck ‘‘ile”’ 
or ‘‘ mutton,” and to the secret amazement and amusement of the 
few, the rarely few, who know somewhat more of the history and 
evolution of decoration and ornament than the art decorator knows. 

But it is not every day that the art decorator gets a millionaire or 
millionairess to give him the joy of his heart and the opportunity 
of making an exhibition of his ignorance: so he must perforce 
turn his attention to the wants of lesser fry. It is for them that 
his gracious brain invents such wondrous boons of comfort as 
** fitments,” which recall the ever-pleasing memories of a cabin on 
an Atlantic “liner,” and ‘“‘ cosy corners,” wherein everything is 
present except the possibility ‘of disposing of your person with 
comfort. For them does he design those settles with a rail-back 
that catches you just under the shoulder-blades; but it is 
enamelled white, it has spindly legs, and a sage-green ‘‘ Liberty ”’ 
silk curtiin hangs with a delightful assumption of modesty from 
the rail-back in question ; so what can personal comfort matter in 
comparison? The writing-cabinet which has room for everything 
but the writer is another of his inventions, and the metal lamp- 
shades which graciously allow a beam of dazzling light to glare in 
your eyes in whatever corner of the room you may happen to be 
sitting are yet other reasons for arising and calling the art 
decorator by such names as “ blessed.” For the impracticability of 
modern house ornaments and decorations is as salient a charac- 
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teristic as their want of meaning and artistic sense. If you have 
an angle of your wall just large enough to hang cloaks in, the 
art decorator will probably paper it with a design of pomegranates 
ten times larger than life, a pattern that would seem unduly large 
in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House; if you are afflicted 
with a lack of light in your dining-room (as is mostly the case in 
London), the keeper of your (decorative) conscience will recommend 
sage-green walls and a dark ceiling, and will suggest stained-glass 
windows. He remembers and recounts to you with swelling self- 
satisfaction that such a combination was most successful at ‘‘ Vis- 
count Porter’s,”’ quite indifferent to the fact that that was ina country 
house, lighted by large oriel windows, whereby daylight was at a 
discount. Another delightful characteristic of the art decorator 
and his disciples is the unanimity of their taste in colour. One 
year, everything must be enamelled white (which at least has the 
merit of looking clean in London and ekeing out the rare beams of 
daylight with which we are favoured); another year, sealing-wax 
red is the only salvation, and presently gives place to its comple- 
mentary colour, water-cress green; but, whatever the colour of 
the moment may be, everything follows suit. Stationery, photo- 
graph-frames, purses, knick-knacks of every description, are to be 
seen but in the one colour, until one’s spirit groans under the 
infliction of a senseless repetition. 

Under the rule and inspiration of the art decorator, a curious 
confusion and introversion of ideas has come to pass. | Instead of a 
room being the reflection of the person who mostly lives therein 
{which should make the sight of a room, even more than that of a 
person’s friends, be a true index of character), the room is now 
looked upon as the ruling guide. The owner must live up, dress 
up, to the room; she must try to harmonize with the room, instead 
of her room being brought into harmony with her. In fact, she is 
like a person who has bought a particular picture-frame, and must 
strive to find some picture that will fill it fairly well. A woman’s 
room should be her frame, which completes and perfects the 
picture of her individuality; but in the schemes of the art- 
decorator she is a mere accident of no account, and he would 
design a Pompadour boudoir for Lady Macbeth, or a Greek music- 
room for Becky Sharp, wherein to sing Yvette Guilbert’s latest 
success to the Marquis of Steyne, without a qualm ruffling his 
serene self-satisfaction. The genre atelicr was one of the modes 
of this craze for domestic decoration which was, perhaps, the most 
ludicrous ; when estimable souls, who knew no more of painting 
than a cat does of a case of pistols, thought it necessary to 
establish easels about their rooms, and even went so far as to hang 
palettes, ready “set ”’ for painting, on their walls. 
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Still, although one may laugh at the childishness of this ‘‘ making 
believe,” which runs through all these fads of modern decoration, 
it has, to a certain extent, its good side. It adds an element of 
surprise and expectation to the student of modern habits, which is 
not unpleasant, and which is wofully lacking in other countries. 
In France, for example, one does not need to be an Asmodeus as 
one passes along the streets. Without taking off the fronts of the 
houses, one knows exactly how they are furnished and arranged : 
the drawing-room, with its pair of stiff arm-chairs at either side of 
the fire-place, the settee in front of it, the little gilt-backed chairs 
or jardiniére in each window, the monture de cing pieces on the 
plain marble chimney piece, the five doors, the four mirrors, and 
the portrait, in pastel or water-colours, of the hostess ; her boudoir 
with her chaise longue and work-basket full of coloured silks and 
wools, the innocent-looking brocade-covered books which may 
contain the last verses by Xanroff, or the last polemic of Pére 
Didon, the table with its family miniatures, snuff-boxes, and 
trinkets; the Cabinet de Monsieur containing book-shelves, an 
immense flat writing-table (it is curious that in France, where the 
most perfect cylinder bureaux, perfect both in use and artistic 
beauty, were invented under Louis XV., one hardly ever finds 
any other form of writing-table in use now but the ordinary flat- 
topped office article), a tapestry-covered sofa and pair of arm- 
chairs, and a wholesome smell of tobacco; the dining-room with 
its sensible upright cabinet-sideboard, behind whose glass doors 
the family plate acquires not only an additional dignity and lustre, 
but keeps far cleaner than when exposed to the atmosphere, the 
carved-wood chairs with aggressively upright backs, evidently the 
seats of a temperate nation, the mantel piece carved with trophies 
of game, and the sombre pictures of natures mortes in black frames 
—one knows it all without setting foot under the porte cochere, 
and one knows equally that nine out of cvery ten apartments will 
be identical in every respect. At least, this is not the case in 
England, where each individual bower-bird vies with her neigh- 
bour as to the variety of sticks and straws she can collect, and the 
incongruity of the places she can elect to put them in; and thus, 
although the result may recall a stall at a charity bazaar, it has 
a value of its own in being more or less the outcome of the owner’s 
individuality (such as it is) and ‘“‘divine discontent” with the 
frigid bareness of a generation ago. 

GERTRUDE EK. CaMpBELL. 


THE GREATNESS OF PITT. 


Justum ac tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida. 


Lorp Rosesery’s Life of Mr. Pitt is one of the best books of its 
kind. It is wholly free from any taint of party spirit; though 
the author would be more than mortal if he did not occasionally 
betray the presence of political sympathies not exactly in harmony 
with the idiosyncrasy of his hero. He penetrates to the heart of his 
subject when he tells us that Pitt’s title to fame rests rather on 
his character than his actions, rather on his moral greatness than 
the splendour of his genius, though he thinks that as a War 
Minister he has been greatly underrated; and he winds up with a 
generous tribute to the purity of his patriotism, and the dauntless 
intrepidity with which he carried out its dictates. Pitt’s imperial 
intellect, intolerant of mediocrity, made him to some extent 
unpopular within the limited circle of which the political world 
then consisted. But the nation at large saw in him only the god- 
like man described by the Roman poet, unmoved amid a thousand 
dangers, superior to all calamities, and finally teaching his country 
how to ‘‘ save herself by her exertions, and to save Europe by her 
example.” This is the Pitt that Lord Rosebery sets before us, and 
as much praise is due to the style as to the matter of his volume. 
He has a natural literary grace which a little cultivation would 
raise to a high level of excellence, while throughout we are con- 
scious of that nameless charm which tells us that we are in the 
presence of a mind of no ordinary depth and strength. 

Pitt may be considered under three heads: in reference to his 
principles, to his policy, and to his character. As we look back 
upon the history of the last two hundred years, we see that Pitt is 
one of three great statesmen who since the Revolution of 1688 
have marked distinct epochs in our Parliamentary and Party 
history. For some time after the accession of the House of 
Hanover, Party government remained on a very indeterminate 
footing. It was still uncertain whether it would finally take the 
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shape which William the Third would have impressed upon it, 
or the form which it ultimately assumed under the Whig oligarchy. 
Walpole settled this question. Under him, Party government fell 
into the groove in which it worked for the best part of a century. 
Discipline was enforced, and the authority of leaders was extended. 
After Walpole’s time, though the experiment was often tried, it 
was never again possible to govern ‘‘ without distinction of Party,” 
never again possible to revive the system of Godolphin. 

But, while the Party system was thus acquiring consistency 
and cohesion, the Sovereigns of the new dynasty were gradually 
waking up to the fact that it was encroaching on their own pre- 
rogative and reducing the crown to a cypher. The Whig borough- 
mongers had learned their own strength, and were determined to 
exercise it. George the Second and Carteret, George the Second 
and Chatham, made ineffectual struggles to throw off the yoke of 
Party, and to rely on merit only for securing the support of the 
House of Commons. But it was all in vain. The struggle was 
continued by George the Third with varying success, till at 
length a fatal error on the part of the oligarchy placed them 
at his mercy. He seized his opportunity, like Wellington 
at Salamanca, and inflicted a defeat on his opponents, from 
which it took them half a century to recover. The young 
hero to whom he gave the chief command was Pitt. But 
Pitt was a born statesman, far too able and clear-sighted to 
attempt anything so fantastic as the realization of the Patriot 
King, on which George the Third’s boyhood had been nurtured. 
He saw well enough that the Party system was too firmly established 
to be overthrown. The question was how to bring the prerogative 
into harmony with it, so as to secure to the Sovereign the right 
to choose his own Ministers, and to exercise a substantive voice 
in the government of the country, without making him in- 
dependent of the majority of the House of Commons. Pitt 
solved this problem. It is his distinction to have found a modus 
vivendi for Prerogative and Parliament, for Personal government 
and Party government, which existed in full force down to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and made a brief attempt to reassert itself 
two years afterwards. This was his work.. There was to be no 
attempt to govern without Party, or to discredit Party organization. 
But the King was to name the Ministers whom he chose to employ, 
and his will was to be taken into account in deciding on the policy 
of the Government. It was to remain a latent, but not a dormant, 
power in the constitution. What the King would say was a question 
which the Ministry and the House of Commons were always to be 
obliged to ask themselves when any important measure was in 
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contemplation. It is difficult to define such a system. It was 
impossible to base it upon any distinct rules. It must be worked, 
if at all, through a general understanding having regard to the 
popular judgment which had been given in favour of the Crown. 
Protests against it were from time to time renewed by the Whig 
Party. But it continued to be recognized and regularly acted upon 
down to the period we have mentioned; and when in 1827 there 
was an aristocratic combination to keep Mr. Canning out of office, 
and the King was threatened with the opposition of the Tory 
oligarchy, Mr. Canning decided him at once by appealing to the 
example of his father. On the 3rd April, 1827, Canning wrote to 
Croker that if the King were obliged to give way, ‘‘then had 
George the Third reigned, and Mr. Pitt and his father administered 
the Government, in vain.” 

Thus the great Tory victory of 1783 ended in a compromise, which 
forms the second landing-place in the history of Party. Pitt wrested 
from the Whig oligarchy the powers and prerogatives which they ° 
had appropriated to themselves during the last fifty years, and 
this was so much clear gain to the Crown. But he let George the 
Third understand that the policy of the Government must, as a 
rule, be determined by the Prime Minister, and not by himself, as 
had been the case under Lord North. It has been said that 
Pitt always called himself a Whig. But so, be it remembered, 
did George the Third call himself. So did almost every- 
body in Pitt’s childhood. The Jacobites were defunct. The 
old Tory Party so well described by Lord Shelbtirne, the 
party of Wyndham and Barnard and Bromley, had never 
taken very kindly to Leicester House, and, with the death of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, had lost whatever rallying point it 
afforded them. The only Tories whom the new generation knew 
anything about were men of the Bute stamp. Pitt could not call 
himself a Tory of that kind, nor yet of the type of Lord North. 
He was obliged to call himself a Whig to differentiate himself from 
these. But Pitt created a new party for himself, which embodied 
the essential principle of Toryism, the maintenance of the Prerogative 
at its proper level in the Constitution, while throwing off the 
abuses with which Bute and North had associated it. All the world 
called it the Tory Party, and the creator and leader of it a Tory. 
In process of time the Tory oligarchy, demoralized by long posses- 
sion of power, had contracted some of the worst vices of the Whig 
oligarchy. But Canning was the depository of the Pitt tradition 
and what was the essence of Whiggism was only the accident of 
Toryism. 

The second stage of Party government inaugurated by Pitt came 
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to an end with the Reform Bill, and the minister who started it on 
its fresh course was Sir Robert Peel. The natural consequences of 
substituting for the old Tory Party, which represented a method of 
government, a new Conservative Party which represented existing 
institutions, was the division of parties into the destructive and 
defensive. Down to 1830 the pure Tory Party was not essentially 
more conservative than the Whigs. Peel changed all this, having, 
in fact, no alternative, and arranged the two forces against each 
other on the footing which they still occupy. 

Walpole, Pitt, and Peel, then, were the three Ministers who mark 
the three changes through which the Party system has passed, or 
rather, perhaps, the three stages of its existence, from the reign 
of George the First to our own time—the Oligarchical, the Monar- 
chical, and the Democratic. Pitt was the statesman ‘who reconciled 
Party with Monarchy and the independence of the House of 
Commons with the freedom of the Sovereign. If we are to have 
* Monarchy at all, such, I think, are the conditions under which it 
shows to most advantage; and this was the work of Mr. Pitt. 
Peel succeeded for a time in reconciling Party with Democracy. 
But signs are not wanting that this phase, also, after lasting 
nearly as long as the previous one, is gradually approaching its 
termination. 

Pitt’s policy, whether foreign or domestic, is quite another 
question. Lord Rosebery is an admirer of Pitt’s finance, and 
believes in the soundness of the sinking fund. His commercial 
doctrines he, of course, applauds. And he might have added 
what Sir George Cornewall Lewis has‘told us of Pitt’s contemplated 
reforms. ‘‘ His-policy was founded on the continuance of peace. 
We have reason to know that he, an early disciple of Adam Smith, 
contemplated at this time a larger measure of Free Trade than the 
National Debt accumulated during the subsequent war now per- 
mits: we mean an abolition of all customs duties, and a limitation 
of the national income to internal taxation.”* Of Pitt’s India Bill, 
Lord Rosebery says little, except that it effected a settlement 
which endured for three-quarters of a century, and, whatever its 
faults, we may add, was the parent of a mighty empire. But we 
have no space to devote to even matters:so important as these. 
Our business, at present, is with Lord Rosebery’s treatment of 
the two great questions by which Pitt’s statesmanship will be tried, 
probably to the end of time—the Union with Ireland and the war 
with France, reserving some space for another subject which has 
risen into great importance in our own time, but of which very 
little notice hasbeen taken in the current biographies of Pitt: we 

* Administration of Great Britain, p. 134. 
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mean his contemplated mode of dealing with the condition of the 
peasantry, then, perhaps, about the middle of George the Third’s 
reign, at its lowest ebb. 

The Irish question, as far as it concerns Pitt, which ended with 
the Act of Union in 1800, began in 1785. It was in that year that 
Pitt introduced his famous ‘‘ Irish Propositions,” intended to place 
Ireland on a commercial equality with England. They were vehe- 
mently resisted by the English manufacturers, hounded on by Fox, 
and, when modified to conciliate the English, were as vehemently 
resisted by the Irish, who also had the support of that ingenuous 
statesman. Pitt found it impossible to pass a measure which 
should satisfy both the English Protectionists and the Irish 
Patriots, and reluctantly abandoned his design. ‘‘ So passed 
away,’ says Lord Rosebery,— 
another of the rare and irrevocable opportunities of uniting the two countries. 
It is impossible to blame the Irish, jealous of any reflection on their new 
legislative independence, and who had seen the resolutions which they had 
passed suspiciously transmuted in this direction. Nothing, again, can be more 
admirable than the energy, the foresight, and the disregard of popular clamour 
displayed by the young Minister. There is also some excuse for the opposition 
of Fox, because Fox openly professed that he had never been able to under- 
stand political economy. But when we consider the object and the price; that 
t eprice was Free Trade and the object commercial, and, in all probability, in- 
complete, union with Ireland ; that there was, in fact, no price to pay, but only 
a double boon, to use Pitt’s happy quotation, ‘ twice blessed, it blesses him 
that gives and him that takes,” it is difficult to avoid the impression that there 
has been throughout the past history of England and Ireland a malignant fate 
waving away every auspicious chance, and blighting every opportunity of bene- 
ficence as it arises. 

The commercial treaty with France, which followed, in 1786, 
and in which Ireland was included, was resisted by the Whigs 
on the ground that France was our natural enemy. Pitt 
laughed at this idea as childish, and in this instance he rather had 
the country with him. Spain at that time, rather than France, 
was the traditional enemy of England. But the success of this 
measure brought him no nearer to what he had so deeply at heart, 
namely, the termination of Irish misgovernment, and the recon- 
ciliation of that country with England. He now, therefore, 
turned his mind to some other means of effecting the same end ; 
and that the Union would certainly have been carried even had no 
rebellion occurred in ’98 must be plain to every one who reads the 
history of the two transactions consecutively. Of the Union itself, 
and the means by which it was carried, we will give Lord Rosebery’s 
opinion in full.— 

With regard to the Union two separate questions have to be considered. 
Firstly, were the means by which it was carried justifiable? Secondly, was it 
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a right measure in itself? On both these points it was necessary to keep in 
mind the preliminary remark that has been made. It is easy on the brink of 
the twentieth century to censure much in the eighteenth ; but is it candid to 
do so without placing oneself as far as possible in the atmosphere, circumstances, 
and conditions of the period which one is considering? Have Pitt’s critics 
done this? Have they judged him by the standards and ideas of his time, and 
not by the standards and ideas of their own ? 

It is in this spirit that history, truly and justly written, apportions blame and 
praise to men, judging by contemporary canons and not by ours. It is thus 
that history weighs in her balance Cesar, and Richelieu, and William III., and 
Ximenes, and Oxenstiern. Were it otherwise, she would hold the third Duke 
of Richmond, with his universal suffrage and annual parliaments, a greater 
statesman than Pitt, or Burke, or any of his contemporaries. To Pitt alone is 
meted out a different measure. He alone is judged, not by the end of the 
eighteenth, but by the end of the nineteenth century. And why? Because 
the Irish question, which he attempted to settle, is an unsettled question still. 
He alone of the statesmen of the eighteenth century, with the exception of Burke 
and perhaps Chesterfield, saw its importance and grappled with it manfully. 
Since then many ministers have nibbled at it whose efforts are buried in decent 
obscurity. But Pitt’s career is still the battle-field of historians and politicians, 
because he is responsible for the treaty of Union; and because he resigned and 
did not do something, neither known nor specified, but certainly impossible, to 
carry what remained of Catholic Emancipation. Of the corruption by which 
the Union was carried something remains to be noted. It was abmittedly 
wholesale and horrible. But it must in fairness be remembered that this was 
the only method known of carrying on Irish Government ; the only means of 
passing any measure through the Irish Parliament ; that, so far from being an 
exceptional phase of politics, it was only three or four years of Irish administra- 
tion rolled into one. 

It must be understood, then, that corruption was not a monstrous, abnormal 
characteristic of the times; it was the everyday life and atmosphere of Irish 
politics. Was it not better, it may be then urged, that this system should end ? 
Was it not better, at the worst, and once for all, to make a regiment of peers 
and army of baronets, to buy the rotten boroughs at the price of palaces, 
than to go on in the vile old way, hiring, haggling, jobbing, from one dirty day 
to another, from one miserable year to another, without hope or self-respect ; 
poisoning the moral sense, and betraying the honest judgment of the country, 
in the futile, endless attempt to maintain the unnatural predominance, and the 
unreal connection, of an alien executive and a sectional legislature? If the 
answer be Yes, the means are to that extent justified, for there were no 
others. ... 

It is Pitt’s sinister destiny to be judged by the petty fragment of a large 
policy which he did not live to carry out: a policy unhappy in execution and 
results, but which was, it may be fairly maintained, as generous and comprehen- 
sive in conception as it was patriotic in motive. It was at any rate worth 
trying, where so many had failed. But it had no trial, the experiment was 
scarcely even commenced ; and the ruinous part that remains, exposed as it has 
been to the harshest storms of nine decades, is judged and venerated as if it 
were the entire structure. 


Lord Rosebery agrees with Frere that in Pitt’s judgment Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was a more important object than the 
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Union, and that he regarded the latter only as the means to an end. 
“The Union was to pave the way.” But we wish he had said 
something of Lord Cornwallis’s suggestion, namely, that the 
removal of Roman Catholic Disabilities should form an integral 
part of the Act of Union. I have often thought that Cornwallis 
was right and Pitt wrong on this point. Many men who would 
have acquiesced in Emancipation as an inseparable condition of the 
Union changed their minds when the Union had been passed with- 
out it. Would not the King himself have been more likely to 
swallow the pill had it come to him originally wrapped up with the 
other provisions of the Act, and represented to him as an essential 
element of one comprehensive measure which could not survive 
the excision of it ? 

On the subject of Ireland we have allowed Lord Rosebery to 
speak for himself, because it is desirable to give as wide a circula- 
tion as possible to his own words, constituting, as they do, so 
important and valuable a testimony both to the political exigencies 
which dictated the Union and to the character of the Minister 
who passed it. If our space permitted, we should like to quote at 
equal length his description of Pitt’s earlier attitude towards the 
French Revolution. It is generally recognized now that Pitt was 
cruelly mortified by the necessity of going to war, deranging, as it 
did, his whole system of domestic policy, and arresting all his 
plans of social and commercial progress. Both he and Fox, 
however, were for some time blind to the true character of the 
Revolution. Both thought that it must render France-powerless 
for aggressive purposes. Both hoped to see a new order of things 
arise out of it which would be entitled to their sympathy and 
admiration. Down to November, 1792, the policy of the Cabinet 
was one of strict non-intervention. Three events immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war in February, 1798, made the 
longer maintenance of this attitude impossible. Immediately 
after the battle of Jemappes, fought on the 6th of November, 
1792, came the French decree declaring the Scheldt to be an open 
river, in direct violation of numerous treaty engagements, and 
especially of the solemn guarantee given by Great Britain in 1788. 
All these obligations’ France now declared to be abrogated ‘‘ by 
the law of nature.” Only a few days afterwards came the famous 
proclamation of the 19th of November, promising assistance to all 
nations which should rise against their governments; France, 
when appealed to, declining to deny that the invitation might 
apply to England. Thirdly, on the 21st of January, 1798, came 
the execution of the French king, followed by an order to M. 
Chauvelin, the French ambassador, to quit London; though, as an 
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order to the same effect had been despatched to him by his own 
Government on the previous day, this cannot be considered the 
cause of hostilities. As a matter of fact, the French declared war 
first. But could England have sat tamely by and allowed France 
to tear up Treaties at her own good will and pleasure in obedience 
to a supposed law of nature ? 


To allow that the French Government were in possession of a law of nature 
which superseded all treaty obligations, and the copyright and application of 
which rested exclusively with them, was to annihilate the whole European 
system. 


So says Lord Rosebery; and he concludes the chapter with the 
following concise statement :— 


It is then abundantly manifest from every source of evidence that war was 
forced on the English Ministry ; that Pitt carried to an extreme his anxiety to 
avoid it; that his resignation could not have averted it; and that in any case 
it was impossible for him as a man of honour, or a serious statesman, to 
resign. 


Lord Rosebery certainly says that Pitt deceived himself about 
the probable duration of the war, and that had he foreseen the 
future he would have been even more averse than he was from en- 
gaging in it; but that is a very different thing from saying that he 
** would have found some way of avoiding it.” There is nothing 
whatever in Lord Rosebery’s book to suggest that in the writer’s 
opinion any way out of it was possible. Granting that the open- 
ing of the Scheldt was the real casus belli, England went to war 
for the maintenance of treaty obligations to which she was 
solemnly pledged, not only jointly, but separately. If to repu- 
diate such obligations be the act of a statesman and to fulfil 
them the act of ‘‘a maniac,” we must have a new political dic- 
tionary. 

Lord Rosebery’s case, then, in defence of the war of 
1793 is complete. Of the. conduct of the war there is 
something more to be said. Lord Rosebery is not, upon the 
whole, unfair to Pitt. He sees the absurdity of those who 
make him answerable for our military failures, while refusing 
him all credit for our naval successes. Yet he hardly brings 
out the truth into sufficiently bold relief. If our generals 
had been as good as our admirals, our armies would have done 
as much as our fleets. Our successes must always depend, to 
a great extent, on the genius of our commanders. No official 
energy at the Horse Guards or in Downing Street could have made 
the Duke of Cumberland or the Duke of York a good general ; 
while no official mismanagement could have prevented the successes 
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of Wellington. Most of Wellington’s greatest victories were gained 
when Mr. Perceval was Prime Minister. Yet not even Lord Macaulay 
would have said that if Perceval had been in Pitt’s place the Duke 
of York could have preserved Holland, or that if he had been in 
Newcastle’s place the Duke of Cumberland would have beaten Saxe. 
Our only great military success during Chatham’s administration 
was the conquest of Canada; and that was the result of one 
victory—an event that might happen under any administration, 
and did happen under Pitt’s. The rest of our acquisitions under 
Chatham were the results of our naval superiority. But under 
Mr. Pitt we gained the six greatest naval victories this country has 
to boast of. 

The comparisons so frequently instituted between Chatham and 
his son are not altogether fair. Even Lord Rosebery talks of the 
“spirit” which Chatham infused into the services, and implies 
that, in this respect, Pitt was inferior to his father. We must 
remember, however, that the English Government found it neces- 
sary to shoot somebody before they could inspire a better spirit in 
the English navy; and that of this act of vigour Chatham reaped the 
whole advantage. Whether it was his genius or Byng’s execution 
which “ encouraged the others” we need not inquire too nicely. 
But we may at least give Pitt as much credit for Nelson and Howe 
as we give Chatham for Hawke and Wolfe. 

It is with Lord Rosebery’s comparision between the French and 
English armies that we have most fault to find. He mixes up 
together, in the same passage, two entirely distinct questions, 
namely, the military skill of the generals respectively opposed to 
each other at the beginning of the war, and the system on which 
the two armies were officered and manned. These we must keep 
distinct from each other. We may grant that the Duke of York 
was a general inferior to either Dumourier or Hoche. But Lord 
Rosebery maintains that the French beat the English because the 
English army was an aristocratic service and the French a demo- 
cratic one. Now, no army could be more aristocratic than the 
French army under the old monarchy. Why, then, did it beat us 
far oftener before the Revolution than it did afterwards? Was 
the onset of the regiments in which Ney and Massena were serv- 
ing as privates more formidable than the charge of the French 
Household Brigade, a corps composed entirely of gentlemen, so 
brilliantly described by Lord Macaulay? No French Revolutionary 
Army ever inflicted such defeats on us as Steinkirk, Neerwinden 
and Fontenoy. We turn over another chapter of history and we 
find fresh illustrations of the hollowness of Lord Rosebery’s posi- 
tion. ‘The disparity,” says he, ‘extended from the leaders to the 
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ranks. Our soldiers were the scum of the earth, scourged and 
bullied into order. And these were the soldiers we opposed to the 
regiments in which Ney and Hoche and Massena were serving 
as privates.” Yes; and who beat them very often, handsomely. 
The army which the French drove out of Holland was composed of 
the same material as that which drove the French out of Spain. 
Nor was it always a question of being well or ill commanded. Soult 
was at least as good a general as any who were opposed to the Duke 
of York. Beresford was a worse general than Soult. Yet the 
English regiments, by sheer gallantry and dash, drove back the 
French at Albuera, after the battle had been nearly lost by the mis- 
takes of their commander. By the way, Lord Rosebery must be 
mistaken about Hoche. Hoche was not serving as a private in 
1793. 

Lord Rosebery seems inclined to justify the subsidizing system 
which Pitt finally adopted ; and there is, of course, something to be 
said for it. In what other way can a non-military Power fight, or 
share with its allies the burden of a war for which they are all 
equally responsible ? It might be enough to say that a great naval 
Power will take the naval operations on its shoulders ; and that we 
should have fully discharged our share of the account by the 
employment of our fleets against the common enemy in all quarters 
of the globe. But the question does not end here. Pitt might 
have known from experience that England never got her money’s 
worth. The “selfish ineptitude” of the allies whom Pitt sub- 
sidized exactly describes the conduct of the European Powers 
towards England in the war of the Spanish succession and the 
war of the Austrian succession. Bolingbroke, who put an end to 
the first, lived to witness the progress of the second, and has left 
on record his own views upon the subject, the fruits of bitter 
experience. He had tried the system of Continental alliances 
against France, and was sick of it. Carteret’s grand scheme for 
expelling the French from Germany he pronounced madness, 
though there was more method in it than Bolingbroke perceived. 
His own plan, the Tory plan, was to call home all our troops, 
throw our whole strength into the navy, harass the French and 
Spanish coasts by perpetual descents upon them, burning their 
ports, destroying their shipping, and annihilating their commerce, 
till they should be glad to make peace on any terms. ‘This, too, 
was Pitt’s plan in the first instance, and would have been 
Chatham’s plan if left to himself. It was the Tory policy as 
distinct from the Whig policy, for which, however, there is a good 
deal to be said, in spite of Lord Beaconsfield. If we could have 
really relied on the Continental Powers it might perhaps have been 
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the better of the two; but we could not. “It is the fate of 
all alliances,” said Major Galbraith, speaking of the Highland clans 
who had promised to join Argyle, “It is the fate of all alliances. 
The Dutch were gaun to serve us the same gate if we hadn’t got 
the start of them at Utrecht.” What the British Government 
experienced during Oxford’s Administration they experienced 
also under Pitt’s. To this truth Lord Rosebery bears ample 
testimony, and, read by the light of subsequent events, we are 
inclined to say that Pitt’s first impulse was the wiser. Where it was 
possible to place an English general fully in command of an allied 
army, as Marlborough and Wellington were placed, the case is 
different. Then we are sure of our ground. But subsidizing 
foreign Powers has certainly not, on the whole, been a remunera- 
tive policy for England. 

In his chapter on Pitt’s domestic policy, Lord Rosebery defends 
Pitt’s repressive measures on the broad ground of public necessity. 
Confronted with terrible internal dangers, engaged in a life and 
death struggle for national independence, threatened with con- 
spiracy and sedition fostered by a powerful foreign enemy, the 
conduct of no Minister must be judged too nicely. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, and, when the danger is passed, to deny 
that it ever existed. But no reasonable man will condemn pre- 
cautionary measures because the violence against which they 
were directed never broke out. ‘‘ The revolutionary propaganda,” 
says Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ were really aimed at the subvergion of the 
whole Constitution, of which Pitt was the official trustee.” Public 
opinion drove him forward even faster than he wished to go. 
“It was not the coercion ofa people by the Government ; it was the 
coercion of a Government by the people.’ Be this as it may, how- 
ever, Lord Rosebery says plainly to all English governments since 
the death of Pitt, Let the one that is without sin among you be 
the first to cast a stone at him. ‘‘ Later Ministries have departed 
from the ordinary law with much less reason.” This is quite 
sufficient. Revolutions are not made with rose-water ner are 
they prevented by rose-water. 

But, though Pitt found it impossible to avoid coercive measures, 
his heart was in remedial and humane ones. His Bill for the relief 
of the poor, introduced in 1796, is but little known, and, as 
Lord Rosebery truly says, “affords a view of Pitt’s character 
which can nowhere else be found.” I myself called pointed atten- 
tion to it in an article on Sir Robert Peel, published in this Review 
in October, 1885; and it is referred to, not altogether with 
approval, by the Poor Law Commission of 1834 (Report, p. 129). 
The cardinal principle of this Bill was to place Poor Law relief on 
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such a footing as to make no man ashamed of receiving it. It 
was meant, in fact, to abolish pauperism by robbing it of all its 
degrading associations. If it was only recognized that in receiving 
out-door relief a man was but taking what was his due, the humi- 
liation of it would at once disappear. According to this Bill, men 
in the possession of land might receive out-door relief; and anyone 
entitled to it might obtain a lump sum in advance to enable him 
to buy a cow, or pay the rent of a small plot of ground. Lord 
Rosebery gives the full details of the Bill.— 


A vast new system was to be created. In every parish or group of parishes 
were to be established Schools of Industry, which were in fact what we have 
since known as ateliers nationaux. Their conditions were to be settled to some 
extent by Parish Councils; but they were in all cases to furnish work for the 
destitute poor. The justices and other authorities were to have nearly the 
powers of a private employer of labour in regard to them. They were to buy 
materials; they were to sell the manufactured article; they were to fix the 
rate of wages; they could build or hire warehouses; they could buy or hire 
land ; they could enclose and cultivate commons for the support of the workers 
in the Schools of Industry. 


But the most interesting feature of the scheme at the present 
moment is that which relates to the distribution of relief, and our 
old friends the cow and the land. It is rather surprising that 
Bentham’s criticism should have been allowed quite so much 
weight. A cow, he said, would require three acres of grass, and 
where was that to come from? Why, from the road-side wastes 
and commons, to be sure, if the owner had no land of his own, and 
was unable to rent ‘“‘a small plot.” The road-side grass has 
fed the cows of the villagers for many years. Pitt’s friend 
at Short-grove, who had first pointed out to him the condi- 
tion of the peasantry in Essex, might surely have given him 
this piece of information. It was probably, however, the 
pressure of foreign affairs rather than anything else which 
caused the measure to be abandoned. But it remains, as Lord 
Rosebery says, a standing monument of Pitt’s superiority to con- 
vention and tradition, and, it might be added, of the great differ- 
ence in the tone of thought on this and other subjects which 
distinguished the eighteenth century from the nineteenth. Many 
of the statesmen of an earlier day might have condemned Pitt’s 
scheme as visionary and impracticable. None of them, I 
think, would have spoken of it as it might be spoken of now 
by Conservatives of the old school. The French Revolution 
had inflicted a serious shock on the sense of stability and 
security which pervaded both the aristocracy and the middle- 
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classes before that startling explosion. But they had not yet 
learned to be afraid of what we now call Socialism. Political 
economy, moreover, was but little understood, and it would 
not have occurred to one Englishman in ten thousand that 
there was anything in Pitt’s proposal either socially dangerous or 
commercially wrong. It was natural for an aristocracy who still 
held the reins of power in their own grasp not to be afraid of such 
experiments, for they knew they could stop when they chose, 
The middle-classes were quite satisfied to leave the protection of 
the rights of property in such good hands. But now that the old 
securities have vanished, the case, no doubt, presents a somewhat 
different aspect. At the same time, with the authority of Mr. Pitt 
in their favour, I see no reason why Conservatives should allow 
themselves to be frightened by the cry of Socialism, especially 
when, by listening to it, they are playing into the hands of men 
who are doing all they can to create a war of classes in the rural 
districts, by which the agricultural labourer, in whose welfare 
they profess so much interest, will in the end be the chief 
sufferer. 

The English peasantry are in danger of being duped by pro- 
fessional politicians, and of being persuaded to accept in payment 
of their support at the polling booths promissory notes which 
those who issue them have not the slightest intention of paying, 
all the time knowing, indeed, that payment is impossible. They 
remind us of Mr. Dousterswivel and his language to Sir Arthur 
Wardour when the Baronet had been squeezed dry. ‘“ Either I will 
bring you in two and tree days de No. 111 of Mr. Mishdigoat or you 
shall call me one knave myself, and never look me in de face again no 
more at all.”” The adept, we are told, took his departure in the firm 
resolution of making good the latter part of the proposition and 
never again appearing before his injured patron. But we are not yet 
obliged to conclude that such must necessarily be the fate of our 
kindly English peasantry, whose conservative instincts have been the 
theme of philosophers, and whose many virtues have been sung by 
poets. Why should they be allowed to fall blindfold into the arms of 
those who only seek to make them cat’s-paws, without some effort 
being made to convince them that their ancient hereditary friends 
are their friends still, from whom they are likely to get far more 
good, both direct and indirect, than from those whose newly- 
formed sympathies are purely political and selfish? The only 
objection to some such scheme as was contemplated by Mr. Pitt in 
1796 is not, in my opinion, founded on its Socialistic character, but 
on the great improbability that it would work well for the peasantry 
themselves. I myself am no new convert to schemes of this nature, 
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assuming them to be really capable of extensively and permanently 
enlarging the class of small proprietors. I regretted the extinc- 
tion of this class when it was not yet the fashion to doso. I only 
wish I could feel sure that we could revive by artificial means what 
has given way before the operation of a natural law. The condi- 
tion of the labourer, though not all that could be wished, is very 
greatly improved since the days of Mr. Pitt. And I very much 
doubt whether he would be much better off with his three acres of 
land than he is without them. 

We have lastly to say a few words—and they shall be very few— 
on the character of Pitt. If we take character as a better test of 
greatness than intellect, Pitt was a greater man than his father. 
Not a tithe of the responsibilities which rested on the shoulders of 
Pitt were ever borne by Chatham. Chatham was a great War 
Minister who kindled both in the English people and in the military 
and naval services a spirit which changed the fortunes of the war, 
and under the influence of which it may be said,— 


Groom fought like noble, 
Squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well. 


But who were his enemies? Had either the French or the 
Spaniards at that time any genius to be compared with Napoleon ? 
And what were their designs? At the most, to wrest a few colonies 
or settlements from Great Britain and cripple her resources for 
perhaps another generation. They entertained no thoughts of 
conquering this country, of destroying its constitution, and of 
proclaiming liberty, equality, and fraternity in the streets of London. 
They did not foment, as weapons of offence, conspiracies and 
mutinies within our own borders. England never stood alone 
under Chatham to contend without allies against t he master of a 
continent. Chatham was matched against opponents immeasurably 
inferior, beset. by dangers incomparably less formidable, distracted 
by anxieties infinitely less various and complicated, than those 
which were defied by Pitt. Much as we may admire Chatham’s 
genius, he never stood, never had a chance of standing, on so lofty 
and perilous an eminence as his son’s. That Pitt stood there for 
sO many years with his face to the foe, never losing his head, never 
losing his heart, but maintaining to the end that erect and fearless 
carriage which had quite as much effect upon the English nation as 
all the fire of Chatham, is a title to our homage and admiration, 
which Lord Rosebery seems to recognize when he says that, though 
there may have been greater and abler men than Pitt, it would not 
be very easy to name them. True, it would not; and if Chatham 
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were one of them in Lord Rosebery’s opinion, he would not have 
written this sentence. We may search history in vain for Pitt’s 
superior in moral grandeur ; and it would be a long time, I think, 
beiore we found his equal. 


T. E. Kesseu. 
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Tue feeling that men of letters are not sufficiently honoured, 
which Thackeray expressed in The Book of Snobs, has at all times 
been prevalent in the literary class; but it has not always 
expressed itself in a definite protest. Many a literary artist is of 
such proud spirit that he cares nought for either the appreciation 
or the indifference of the world. The men of letters who are of 
less exalted spirit are equally entitled to consideration. This is a 
plain-spoken age; and the State, which listens with respect to 
stalwart men demanding that they shall, each round of the clock, 
have sixteen hours to devote to slumber, society, and science, must 
not too hastily sneer at the other men who are open enough to 
yearn for that just appreciation of their works which would end in 
editions de luxe, or in fame and fortune, or in the patronage of 
Baron Tauchnitz, or at least in a niche in the pirate libraries 
of America. There is a deal of human nature even in literary 
humanity; and, for good or ill, humanity is now-a-days quite 
resolved that its nature shall not be starved by reason of absti- 
nence from self-revelation. Men of letters, who have always had 
cause to be discontented, are now, it may be said, on strike. They 
want titles. They are never offered ‘titles, and titles they should 
have and must have. ‘‘ Of all noble callings,” their spokesman, 
Mr. Walter Besant, says, ‘‘ the calling of literature is the one 
which has been least recognized. I want for it whatever honours 
the State has to bestow—the very highest. In whatever way the 
State chooses to recognize great services, it is bound in that way 
to recognize a great poet. Not that writers will do better work, 
but that the world will begin to think more highly of its writers, 
and will begin to value their work more, and will be influenced 
more readily by them when it sees that they are recognized by the 
State.” 

The demand is not in the least ambiguous. Men of letters, 
especially poets, have a natural right to hierarchical distinctions, 
especially peerages. All is plain sailing so far. It were useless to 
meet the proposition with a flat negative. With each succeeding 
Parliament it is becoming clearer that the simple fact of any class 
demanding something is sufficient to establish that class’s natural 
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right to what it seeks. Beyond this, however, there are difficulties. 
Who are the men of letters in whose behalf our chivalrous 
novelist speaks? Is therein the Atheneum, or in the Savile, or in 
the Hotel Metropole when the Incorporated Authors are gathered 
together, a desire for titles sufficient to justify the Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury in ignoring the custom that the Brewing 
Interest* has a practical monopoly of new peerages ? 

That question is not frivolous. It is not even put in forgetful- 
ness of the fact that in these days you are not required to have a 
class in grieving bondage in order to justify you in assuring the 
State that a reform, or a great enfranchisement, is overdue. Any 
such necessity would be realized as a gross injustice when we 
remembered when there were certain little difficulties in Egypt 
on which the thoughts of the constituencies could not profitably 
dwell a great statesman declared that the rural labourers ought 
instantly to be made electors. Hitherto, however, all proposals for 
the betterment of classes have eventually had the support of the 
classes in whose behalf they were made. On the occasion just 
mentioned, the rural labourers, although not one of them had felt 
the grievance before, came forth with hop-poles, Gospel Temperance 
banners, Tory loaves the size of turkeys’ eggs, Liberal loaves as 
large as the turkeys themselves, and other proofs that the House 
of Lords was obsolete. The demand in behalf of men of letters 
has not been supported thus. We must not make much of that 
fact, for men of letters ‘demonstrating’ is an impossible 
notion; but we might have expected that some of theni would 
have danced to the piping of Mr. Besant. Not one of them 
has. Not one of them has admitted that his lack of a title 
is a grievance. It is not for want of opportunity to state 
the wish, if they had it, that men of letters have thus re- 
frained from supporting Mr. Besant. The Editor of The Book- 
man invited some of the most distinguished of them to state 
their thoughts on the subject, and not one gave the answer 
which Mr. Besant must have expected from them all. Lord Sel- 
borne admitted that ‘‘ our great literary men, great poets in parti- 
cular, are among the most prominent lights of the world, and 
benefactors of mankind; worthy, therefore, beyond all question, of 
all honour.” ‘But their greatest honour,” he said, “is the 
power they exercise over the minds of men, and the monumentum 
ere perennius which they erect to themselves. When titular or 
other dignities are conferred, in recognition of their merits, upon 
such men as Lord Tennyson, Lord Macaulay, and Sir Walter Scott, 


* The Brewing Interest is not really privileged thus ; but the jest is general, 


and adopting it for the purposes of argument simplifies our consideration of 
the subject. 
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it is they who do honour to the dignity, rather than the dignity to 
them.” In short, Lord Selborne felt that it was “‘ a little infra dig. 
to complain that more honours of this sort ought to be conferred.” 
The reflections of Mr. Walter Lecky were coloured by the same 
pride. ‘‘ My own leaning,” he wrote, ‘is towards a literature 
moving quite independently of Government favour; and, if 
honorary distinctions come, I hardly think it is for literary men to 
take the initiative in asking for them.” Mr. Tyndall found, with 
sorrow, that he could not, without misgiving, range himself on 
Mr. Besant’s side. He feared that ‘‘as matters now stand the 
pushing and plausible man, with a smooth tongue and a thick 
skin, would in too many cases have the advantage over the more 
retiring man of real merit.’’ ‘‘ While on the part of the public,” 
he added, “ there would be the danger of taking the symbol for 
the reality, on the part of the author the purer ideal might run 
the risk of being supplanted by, or mixed up with, aspirations of 
an inferior kind.” That thought, more intensely apprehended, 
caused Mr. Thomas Hardy to dissent from Mr. Besant’s proposi- 
tion. ‘The highest flights of the pen,” he said, “are often, 
indeed mostly, the excursions and revelations of souls unreconciled 
to life; while the natural tendency of a Government would be to 
encourage acquiescence in life as it is.” Mr. Max Miller alone 
was undecided. It is obvious that he agreed with Mr. Besant that 
men of letters deserve titles as well as men of any other class ; but 
he could get no farther. In some countries the ample possibilities 
of entitlement debauch society, and he knows no title in this 
country worth the acceptance of a man of letters. ‘‘ The immense 
number of titles and decorations bestowed by foreign Governments 
on all sorts of people, and on literary and scientific men among the 
rest, has certainly exercised a bad and demoralizing influence. A 
few causes célébres in France and Prussia have lately shown what 
corrupt influences are at work to secure such distinctions.” 
Besides, how could “even the most conscientious Sovereign know 
who is the greatest Sanskritist, or bacteriologist, or essayist, or 
folk-lorist, except from courtiers or journalistic log-rollers?” 
Still, it “‘does seem a disgrace to any country not to recognize 
literary and scientific merit, when every other kind of merit 
receives recognition from the Sovereign”; and Mr. Miller made a 
suggestion. ‘‘The Ordre pour le Mérite in literature and science 
is the most valued distinction in Germany. Bismarck, who had 
all other orders, did not obtain the Ordre pour le Mérite. It was 
founded by Frederick the Great; but the election of the knights 
rests entirely with the knights themselves. No one can be a 
candidate; no canvassing is possible. The number of actual 
knights is limited to twenty for science and ten for art, for the 
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whole of Germany. No addition can be made to that number. 
When a vacancy occurs, a new knight is chosen by those who are 
his peers, and the Sovereign simply confirms their choice and 
bestows the insignia on the new knight.” Mr. Miller thinks that 
‘ something of the same kind might be tried in England”; but, 
as he perceives, ‘‘ the difficulty would be to select the first twenty 
knights,”’ whose “ lives ought to be immediately insured.” . 

Mr. Besant would be quite right in holding that those pro- 
nouncements are inconclusive. Men of letters asked point-blank 
whether they think that they should have titles are like schoolboys 
invited to state whether they intend to marry. Every boy will 
scorn the thought; every man of letters will blush at the 
suggestion. In after years, however, most of the boys belie their 
principle; and it is not certain that a baronetcy or a peerage would 
be refused by nine men of letters out of ten. Therefore, if the 
problem of The Bookman is to be solved, eminent writers must be 
not merely asked what they think about the subject: they must 
be offered titles. 

If the only question were whether eminent men of letters 
deserve the distinctions which are bestowed on prominent men of 
other classes, there would be no possibility of discussion. A poet 
is a much greater man than a brewer; he is infinitely more a 
benefactor to his countrymen. If greatness were the only criterion, 
all poets would wear crowns, and the brewers would never appear, 
even below the salt, at the poets’ tables. It is therefore clear 
that the theory on which the State ennobles men cannot” be that 
coronets are simply rewards. It is also certain that they are not 
dispensed in order that they may advertise the businesses of the 
gentlemen upon whom they are bestowed. If they were dispensed 
for that purpose, we should be unable to gainsay Mr. Besant when 
he argues that peerages should be granted to men of letters because 
that would compel the world ‘‘ to think more highly of its writers, 
and to value their work more, and be influenced more readily by 
them.” It is as desirable to increase the circulation and the in- 
fluence of literature as it is to increase the consumption and the 
effects of beer. As that proposition will be accepted by the brewers, 
Mr. Besant must perceive that if the philosophy of peer-creating 
contains any reason why men of letters should be eligible, it is not 
the reason which he has stated. Now, if coronets are not merely 
rewards, and not at all an encouragement to continue in producing 
commodities which the people consume beneficially, they must 
have an ulterior purpose of which Mr. Besant has lost sight. They 
must be granted less for the benefit of the men whom they are to 
adorn than in order to make those men render some service to the 
State. The Peers, that is to say, must be a body of men whose 
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function is less to feel glorious in themselves than to be of some 
special utility to the people at large. They are not created exactly 
as raw youths were made sailors through the offices of the Press 
Gang; but the method of their creation is not very different in 
principle, and the purpose with which they are created is not differ- 
ent in principle at all. Even as the Chief of the Press Gang 
chose only those men in whom he saw the makings of warriors, 
the Sovereign, in raising a man to the Peerage, is satisfied that he 
is qualified for the new sphere of usefulness in which he is to be 
placed. He must be eligible in his own person, for there are men 
upon whom the dignity of a peerage would sit as awkwardly as a 
frock-coat would have sat on the Fat Boy in Pickwick; but he 
must be eligible in other respects. He must be a man of substance, 
and he must be a man whose substance is likely to go down to his 
posterity. That explains why the men of letters raised to the 
Peerage are so few. The Peerage is hereditary, and it is hereditary 
from elementary necessity. It is designed to be a body of men 
gifted with a tranquil statecraft superior to fallacies such as are 
apt to inflame the minds of the masses when the common politician 
is more than usually self-seeking. It is so designed in the in- 
terests of the people themselves. The necessity which makes the 
Peerage hereditary lies in the fact that a public man whose interest 
in the political life of the nation does not go beyond himself is 
likely to live for his own glory alone. The Peer, from the very 
nature of the case, must be a man fettered by responsibility suffi- 
cient to prevent him from taking liberties with the truths of 
sociology in seeking to accomplish an ambition beginning and 
ending in himself. The only responsibility which for this purpose 
is adequate with the average man is the possession of a large pro- 
perty in land. That is the only “stake in the country” about 
which we can confidently calculate that it will constrain a man to 
act as a Peer should, to fulfil the functions with which Peers are 
charged in the interests of the State, in despite of the temptations 
to become a demagogue which naturally beset the common politician 
whose ambitions are unrestrained by thoughts of the morrow. 
Now, the man of letters, as such, is very rarely a man upon whom 
the Sovereign could suitably bestow a coronet; for coronets are 
primarily bestowed less because certain men are deserving of 
honour than because the nation has a constitutional need for a 
special class of public servants. In short, in so far as it is a dis- 
tinction, a peerage bestowed in recognition of eminence in art 
would not meet the necessities of the case at all. It would be as 
much out of place as a cardinal’s cap on the head of an admiral 
whom the people honoured because he had destroyed the entire 
French fleet. On the other hand, in so far as a peerage is an obliga- 
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tion to service of a special kind, the man most eminent in art is not 
necessarily the right man for the Sovereign’s purpose. He might be 
as much out of place under a coronet as a Salvation colonel would be 
at the head of a regular regiment. Both disqualifications lie in the 
fact that professional men of letters are very rarely rich enough to 
become possessors of large properties in land. In not raising 
professional artists to the Peerage, the Sovereign does not mean to 
show any lack of respect for literature; in bestowing a coronet 
on a brewer, she does not mean to show any excess of respect for 
beer. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that men of letters are 
to be permanently excluded from the circle within which titular 
distinctions drop as the gracious dew. Mr. Besant can no more, 
by taking thought in The Author, add one literary coronet to the 
social firmament than American engineers can, by exploding dyna- 
mite on high, coax the gentle rain from heaven when they are 
stationed within the influence of an anti-cyclone. Nevertheless, 
the heyday of Letters will come. Natural laws are bringing it 
about. Mr. Carlyle was a deep thinker; but the middle class, 
which speaks of literary gents, and despises them, does not ruminate 
more narrowly than he did when he likened society unto a box of 
worms, each of which was writhing to get to the top. The race of 
life, in the large sense, is not between individuals. It is between 
classes. It is not a race in which all classes take part. It is 
always between two. Always, that is to say, one moiety of the 
people follows one class, and the other moiety follows afother. 
There is a constant instinct leading the whole people to perceive 
that at any given time there are before society only two theories as 
to by what type of mind it should be governed. That is why, from 
time immemorial, we have had only two political parties. There 
is no room for more. The average intelligence can always see two 
sides to a question. It can never see athird. It must either be 
Calvinist or Catholic, Whig or Tory, Radical or Conservative, 
Orthodox or Atheist. At all times all intelligences profess to desire 
the same consummation; but England has never seen unity in 
Christianity, or unity in patriotism, or unity inmorals. Still, even 
as the design of creation will not fail of its purpose merely because 
mankind have all sorts of honest doubts about it, society in its 
secular condition is not master of its own destiny. Its hierarchy 
is rearranged by laws, unobserved by the generality, as inexorable 
as the laws which mould the evolution of physical organisms. It 
is being silently re-arranged now; and, while eager men are 
distraught over the relative merits of wealth and intellect, thinking 
that the relationship of those bare entities exhausts the problem 
of aristocracy, the natural forces which are constantly at work are 
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solving the real question, which nobody sees, by themselves, and 
solving it to the settlement which Mr. Besant thinks to bring about 
by force of reason, unmindful that pure reason is often as inoppor- 
tune as pure force. The real question is not ‘‘ Which is more 
deserving of a coronet—the brewer or the man of letters?” It is 
much wider, much deeper, than that. It is, stated briefly, ‘‘ What 
is the determining quality of aristocracy at this time? Is it long 
descent ? or is it wealth ? or is it intellect ?” 

It is because our subject belongs to the science of evolution that 
that large question has to be raised. No class will ever have 
titular distinctions conferred upon its prominent members merely 
because it demands recognition. A natural law will bring the 
distinctions whenever the prominent members are qualified to 
receive them. It is inevitable that the distinctions will come to 
men of letters by-and-bye. Indeed, it is demonstrable that by-and- 
bye men of letters will be the class from which the Peerage will 
be mainly recruited. 

Speaking broadly, we may call the Peerage the aristocracy. The 
artistocracy, according to the root-meaning of the word, is the class 
which is fittest, or most excellent, for the purposes of government. 
Whatever class, that is to say, is the best equipped in relation to 
the special needs of any particular age is necessarily aristocratic. 
The fittest, or most excellent, rises to the surface of society as surely 
as cream rises to the surface of milk. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that, although the character of the people has changed, there 
is no need for a social revolution. The old order of aristocrats 
may have become the new by having adjusted itself to the new 
environment. That is exactly what has happened in our own 
country. The aristocracy of Great Britain is already characteris- 
tically literary. It is not necessary to write a book in order to 
become a man of letters. Bearing that fact in mind, we may 
confidently assert that the Peers of this country are stronger in 
literary attainment and skill than any equal body of their country- 
men. They would not be really an aristocracy if they were not so ; 
for the sense in which aristocracy is the fittest or most excellent 
is that, as a whole, it is superior to all other classes in the 
power which in any given age is the chief cause of the national 
progress. Once upon a time the aristocracy was constituted by 
the territorial magnates because, with the acquiescence of the 
people at large, might of the physical-force kind was the means 
by which the community was held together. At that time the 
character of the community, being feudal, made it necessary that 
the characteristic qualification of the ruling class should be 
superiority in fighting power. There have been great changes 
since then. The feudal system has been superseded. The institu- 
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tion of police has rendered it unnecessary that every English- 
man should be ready to defend his castle by his own hand; 
although wisdom lingers, knowledge of the theoretical rights 
of man has come, and is diffused throughout the community; the 
age of might has given way to the age of right; the puniest citizen is 
as important as the most stalwart; society, which used to be regu- 
lated by swords, is now regulated by votes. Whilst national pro- 
gress in the old time was the outcome of physical force, in 
the new day it is the outcome of intellectual force. Thus, from 
natural necessity, the aristocracy now-a-days must be the aristo- 
cracy of intellect ; and, as literature is the most practical mode of 
intellect, our aristocracy is necessarily an aristocracy of letters. 

The movement has been momentous. It would be difficult to 
conceive a movement accompanied by a more radical change in the 
character of society ; but the change has come about with a facility 
and a completeness which are splendid proof that, although English 
society is very old, it has a perennial capability of adjusting itself 
to new necessities. We no longer hear of any man of letters 
who has a ‘‘ patron” in a man of rank. Literary genius cannot 
be patronized. It rules; and the rank of the old times remains 
the aristocracy of the new, because, instinctively moving with the 
spirit of evolution, it has fulfilled its obligation by becoming 
characteristically literary. Even as English society used to be 
regulated by the five ladies of Almack’s, the highest coterie to- 
day, a coterie as powerful as those ladies were, is ‘‘ intellectual ” 
before all things, and men of letters are now-a-days,as eagerly 
honoured in the realms of fashion as men of wide acres were in 
the days gone bye. Really, therefore, Mr. Besant is agitating for 
a reform which is already far advanced towards accomplishment. 
The aristocracy of our country is literary to the core; and the 
eminent men of letters wearing ‘‘ whatever honours the State 
has to bestow—the very highest”’—are more numerous than all 
the eminent brewers in Great Britain. Mr. Besant need have no 
fear for the future of the class which is literary by profession. 
Even as trade follows the flag, fortune follows fashion ; and the 
difference between the lot of Letters now and the lot of Letters when 
Milton received £5 for Paradise Lost is sufficient to suggest the 
possibility that the time is not far off when no great poet or 
novelist will lack the qualification for having bestowed upon him 
the highest distinction in the English hierarchy. 
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A CORNER OF ESSEX. 


Tue county of Essex has never been famous for beauty of scenery. 
In the eyes of most people it has, we fear, enjoyed a reputation 
which is decidedly the reverse. Every Cockney will tell you that 
Essex is flat and ugly, without hills or any other feature of interest, 
excepting, perhaps, the scanty remnant of Epping Forest, which is 
a favourite resort of East End holiday-makers. Owing to this 
popular superstition, none of our home counties has been so little 
explored. Until quite lately, for example, that particular corner of 
Essex which I have in my mind, a place certainly neither flat nor 
ugly, has remained almost unknown, and been absolutely unvisited by 
travellers in search of the picturesque. Yet at the present moment 
we are assured by competent authorities that there is no scenery 
within thirty miles of London which can compare with it for 
beauty and variety. Five miles east of Chelmsford, half-way 
between that town and the ancient borough of Maldon, famous in 
Saxon annals, is a range of hills rising to a height of at least six 
hundred feet above the sea. On the south-east crest of this ridge 
stands the church and village of Danbury, the centre of this rural 
district. It would be hard to find a lovelier situation. The old 
roofs creep up the hillside and cluster round the still older church 
with the lofty spire which has been for centuries a beacon to the 
weary wanderer by land and to the storm-tossed wanderer at sea. 
Tall lime-trees grow up to the church doors; majestic wych-elms 
bend their graceful boughs over. the grassy mounds where once 
the standard of the Black Raven flew. From these heights you 
can look down on the ocean, across which the Norsemen sailed, 
and taste the salt of the sea breezes. Turn where you will, a 
noble prospect meets the eye. Eastward the broad estuary of the 
Blackwater lies before you, with white sails dotted over its blue 
surface, and churches and hamlets rising from its high banks. 
Southward, you look across the valley of the Crouch river and the 
Laindon hills to the silver streak of tho Thames and the far 
shores of Kent. All around you stretch beautiful commons with 
their wealth of colour and far-reaching views. There is the 
Rodney in Little Baddow, with the fine broken ridges and 
gnarled hawthorn-trees, which make so picturesque a foreground 
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to the changing lights and shadows of the plains beyond. There 
is the great common of Woodham Walter, where for many 
hundreds of years the Grand Falconer trained his hawks for royal 
use, and where wild lilies-of-the-valley still bloom in the early 
summer time. In Danbury itself there is Horn Row, where goats 
crop the short grass among the furze and brambles, and all the 
world gathers blackberries in October; and Lingwood, where 
honeysuckles and dog-roses grow in wild profusion ; and we look 
across the woods of Riffham’s Chase—the manor that was once 
Earl Godwin’s—to the sea-like expanse of boundless plain. 
Pleasant it is to tramp knee-deep in bracken and purple heather 
on a warm autumn day, when the berries are scarlet and the 
squirrels are busy among the nuts; pleasant to roam in the deep 
ferny lane, where the oaks meet overhead and their arching 
boughs frame exquisite glimpses of soft blue distance; best of all, 
lingering on the open common in the cool freshness of early 
evening, when the sun has dropped behind the dark belt of woods, 
to watch the crimson fire break over the heavens and think that 
somewhere down yonder in the plain lies the roar and smoke of 
Babylon. 

Over these wide commons, among these green woods, you might, 
till lately, have wandered all day long without meeting a human 
being. Now this Arcady, which some of us fondly dreamed would 
remain a wilderness to the end, has been discovered, and in a 
year or two it may be Arcady no longer. The artists have 
descended upon Danbury, have laid violent hands on her beauties, 
and made them public property. They have ventured into the 
hidden nooks and found out the secret of these untrodden ways. 
They have painted—small blame to them !—everything and every- 
where. The village street, with its red roofs and white gables; 
those quaint little houses set at the queerest angles all down the 
steep hillside; the old inn, with its spreading sycamore; the 
carpenter’s shop by the pond on the green, where the children play 
and the geese paddle down to the water; and the church spire 
rising high above them through the trees—each and all of these 
they have sketched. In every exhibition, winter or summer, some 
familiar name catches the eye as we glance down the catalogue, 
and we find ourselves brought face to face with some well-known 
scene. Mr. Keeley Halswelle paints the noble forest trees in the 
Bishop’s Park and the charming old mill with the high wooden 
foot-bridge, and the poplars and willows along the banks of the 
river, where in olden days the perils of the ford in flood-time gave 
the place its name of Baddow—the bad water. Mr. Wimperis and 
Mr. Orrocks send bits of meadow and wood and gorse-grown sand- 
pits and tumble-down huts; and Mr. Thorne Waite has made 
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Danbury common his own, and paints its wild loveliness with 
his wonted skill and clearness. Many more painters will follow, 
for seldom was a place so easy of access from town or so eminently 
‘‘ paintable”’ as Danbury. Besides the artists, we have had tourists 
and trippers from Chelmsford and Southend. Sunday after 
Sunday van-loads of excursionists are poured out to spend a happy 
day upon the hills, and already we see their inevitable accom- 
paniments—tennis-courts, merry-go-rounds, and swings—cropping 
up in these solitudes. Then, the eye of philanthropy, it is said, 
has singled out Danbury as a suitable spot for its gigantic scheme ; 
and before long we shall find shelters and farm-colonies, or, worse 
still, inebriate homes and lunatic asylums, springing up on the 
common where now the bluebells and the golden broom are 
flowering in glory. So the world goes on, and civilization in 
its relentless march lays its hand slowly but surely on the fairest 
and the loveliest regions of our land. 

This corner of Essex is as rich in historic antiquities as in 
natural beauties. Danbury itself, as its name implies, was a 
Danish camp in the days when Edward the Elder fortified Maldon. 
Traces of the old earthworks may still be seen near the church ; 
and the red berries of the danewort, or dwarf elder, which grows 
luxuriantly on the commons, is popularly believed to spring from 
the blood of the slaughtered Danes. In still more ancient times 
Danbury, it is supposed, was a Roman station, and Roman bricks 
have been found in the north walls of the church and in the neigh- 
bouring ruins of Bicknacre Priory. Once again, in the present 
century, Danbury has heard the tramp of armed men, and men and 
women still living remember the time when the whole coast lived 
in hourly terror of the French invasion. Fortunately for Britain, 
that dreaded moment never came, and Boney remained among 
the harmless bogies of our grandfathers’ childhood; but to this 
day several farmhouses in the neighbourhood are called by the 
name of the officers who lived there during the military occupa- 
tion. The fine old church which stands in the centre of the 
ancient camp dates to the first year of the fourteenth century. It 
has suffered so often from storms and lightning that medieval 
chroniclers became firmly persuaded that: the devil had a spite 
against Danbury. ‘‘ On Corpus Christi,” one of these writes, “in 
the year 1402, the third of Henry IV., at evensong-time, the devil 
entered this church in the likeness of a grey friar, and raged hor- 
ribly ”—insolentissime debacchans—“ playing his parts like a devil 
indeed, to the great astonishment and fear of the parishioners, and 
the same hour, with a tempest of whirlwind and thunder, the top 
of the steeple was broken down and half of the chancel scattered 
abroad.” The same personage seems to have renewed his efforts 
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in 1750, when the steeple was again set on fire by lightning, and 
the upper part replaced by the present wooden spire. If the com- 
mon tale be true, he still looks with evil eye on the scene of his 
nocturnal adventures, and has a particular hatred to the fifth 
bell of the peal, which for many years no Danbury man would 
ever ring. In spite of these black arts, Danbury church still 
stands on its lofty hill, and the music of its bells is heard for many 
a mile of the country round. The chief objects of interest within 
the church are the wooden effigies of three Crusaders of the St. 
Clere family, who held the manor in the days of the Plantagenets. 
Their name is still attached to a gabled farmhouse near the park 
gates. Each knight is clad in armour; each has a lion at his feet 
and a sword by his side; but the postures of the warriors are 
different. One is in the act of drawing his blade; the second re- 
turns it to the scabbard; while the sword of the third and youngest 
rests in the sheath and his hands are raised in prayer. A hundred 
years ago a leaden coffin was brought to light underneath one of 
these effigies, and within was found the embalmed corpse of a 
youthful knight in linen shirt and collar of old lace, with the 
flowers and sweet herbs which had been buried with him. 

After the St. Cleres came the D’Arcys, who lived in the fine old 
manor-house of Graces, or Grasses, on the borders of Little Baddow, 
and founded three chantries in Danbury, of which remains were to 
be seen within the last few years. All these names are eclipsed by 
that of Fitzwalter, the one mighty race whose fame overshadows 
the country side. The founder of this proud hcme was Robert 
Fitzwalter, a younger son of Richard de Clare, that near kinsman, 
some said half-brother, of the Conqueror, who shared his spoils 
and owned upwards of a hundred and fifty lordships in the eastern 
counties. In Henry I.’s reign, Robert, the first baron Fitzwalter, 
received a grant of all the wide estates once held by Ralph Baynard, 
including the lordship of Dunmow, where Baynard’s sister Juga 
had founded a priory in 1104, and many others in this part of 
Essex. For ten generations these lands were held by the Fitzwalter 
family, while, as lords of Baynard’s Castle, close to St. Paul’s, they 
inherited the proud office of standard-bearer to the City of London. 
The most famous of the race was the second Robert, that ‘‘ Marshal 
of God’s army ”’ who led the barons against King John and forced 
him to sign Magna Charta on the field of Runnymede. In an evil 
hour for himself, the bad king had become enamoured of 
Fitzwalter’s fair and precious daughter Matilda, and when she 
dared to reject his addresses had poisoned her by ‘‘ a potch’d egg.” 
This last outrage had stirred the barons to open revolt, and led to 
the civil war, in which Fitzwalter, the “‘ most valiant knight of 
England,” was seen fighting on the French king’s side. His 
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heroic exploits won the admiration of King John, who swore by 
God’s tooth that the king who had such a brave subject was a king 
indeed. He was told that this was none other than his own angry 
lord ; upon which he sent for Fitzwalter, and restored him to all his 
lands and honours. The hero of Runnymede lived till 1234, when 
he was buried in front of the high altar of Dunmow Priory, by the 
side of his wronged daughter. His successors were not unworthy. 
All of them were gallant soldiers, who won their laurels on many 
a hard-fought field. One of them was foremost in putting down 
Jack Straw’s rising; another, Walter, the seventh lord, fought at 
Agincourt with Henry V. while yet a boy, and was taken prisoner 
by the French during the wars which followed. A few years later 
he died in the flower of his manhood, leaving an infant daughter to 
inherit the wide lands and proud name of the Fitzwalters. His 
tomb, and that of his wife, Elizabeth Chydjoke, of the West Coun- 
trie, who survived him thirty years, are still to be seen under the 
noble, decorated arches of Dunmow Priory. A stately pair they 
are: the young warrior in complete suit of armour, with the 
Lancastrian collar of the §.S. and the curling hair on his manly 
forehead; and the lady in flowing mantle and jewelled necklace. 
For many years these noble effigies were allowed to lie among 
heaps of loose bricks and rubbish ; but, although sadly mutilated, 
they retain traces of gilding and colour, and the Fitzwalter arms 
are visible in the delicate mouldings at the base of the monument. 
It was one of these Fitzwalters from whom the prior and monks of 
Dunmow received the grant of lands which they held by the curious 
tenure of a flitch of bacon. This was the famous Dunmow flitch 
that, according to the terms of the lease, might be claimed by 
any married pair who could swear on their knees that they had not 
repented them, sleeping or waking, of their marriage at the end of 
a year andaday. This singular custom, to which Piers Plowman, 
in his Vision and the Wife of Bath, in Chaucer’s Prologue, makes 
allusion, was observed during many centuries. The first record of 
the claim in the Priory books appears in 1445; the last was made 
in 1750, on which occasion the painter Hogarth, it is said, was 
present; and Fuller, in the seventeenth century, saw the two stones 
on which the man’s wife who claimed the flitch used to kneel 
before the prior. 

Although the Fitzwalters maintained their connection with 
Dunmow Priory, their chief seat was at Woodham Walter, the 
parish adjoining Danbury and Little Baddow. The same Baron Fitz- 
walter who gave Baynard’s Castle to Archbishop Kilwardby for the 
use of the Dominicans, then newly settled at Blackfriars, enlarged 
his Castle at Woodham Walter, and in 1285 obtained the king’s leave 
to enclose another hundred acres of heath. This castle now passed, 
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with the other Fitzwalter lands, to Sir John Ratcliff, a young knight 
of a distinguished Lancashire family who in 1444 married Elizabeth, 
the youthful heiress of the last Lord Fitzwalter. Sir John himself 
was slain on Palm Sunday, 1461, fighting for the White Rose in a 
skirmish the night before the battle of Towton ; but his only son 
was summoned to the Parliament of 1485 as Baron Fitzwalter in 
his mother’s right, and officiated as high steward at the coronation 
of Elizabeth of York. His devotion to the house of York unfortu- 
nately cost him his life; for, believing Perkin Warbeck to be the 
murdered Duke of York, he took up arms in the Pretender’s behalf, 
and was beheaded at Calais by order of Henry VII. All his lands were 
forfeited to the Crown; but ten years later they were restored to 
his son, who in the next reign rose high in the royal favour and 
became in succession Viscount Fitzwalter and Earl of Sussex. This 
honourable and distinguished nobleman was the chosen companion 
of Henry VIII. in early youth, and, more fortunate than most of his 
contemporaries, knew not only how to win but how to keep that 
fickle monarch’s favour. He fought by his side in the Battle of 
the Spurs, led the van of the army which invaded France, and 
accompanied the King to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He 
married a sister of the Duke of Buckingham, whom Wolsey brought 
to the block, and had himself an active share in the great Cardinal’s 
disgrace. In 1530 he was made Earl of Sussex and Knight of the 
Garter, and two years later succeeded Cromwell in the office of 
Lord High Chamberlain. About this time he received the King 
and Anne Boleyn at Woodham Walter, where the name of the ill- 
fated Queen, who was then in the noontide of her short-lived 
triumph, is still given to the ruins of the castle, which are 
popularly known as “‘ Queen Anne’s Cellars.” Lord Sussex died in 
1542, at Chelsea, lamented, by men of all parties, as one who had 
been “ the great standard of equity, justice, and fidelity in his time.” 
His son and grandson were men of the same high character, and 
both were noted for the same inviolable fidelity to the Tudor 
monarchs, Henry, the second earl, was knighted at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn, in 1588, and won his first laurels on an expedition 
into Scotland, when he narrowly escaped with his life. He was one 
of the stoutest adherents of Queen Mary, and became captain- 
general of her forces, and afterwards ambassador to the King of 
France. At the same time he generously espoused the cause of her 
sister Elizabeth, and, when this princess was sent to the Tower, 
exerted himself to soften the rigour of her captivity, saying, with 
tears in his eyes, to his sterner colleagues: ‘“‘ What will ye doe, 
my lords? She was a kinge’s daughter, and is the Quene’s sister ; 
therefore go no further than your commandes.” The good Earl did 
not live to see Elizabeth on the throne; but his son Thomas proved 
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himself one of her ablest and most loyal servants. His career as 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, during nine troubled years, belongs to 
history, and many were the high offices he held and the important 
missions on which he was sent. *It is as Leicester’s rival and bitter 
opponent that he is best remembered. A goodly gentleman himself, 
of a noble and constant nature, and possessed of an invincible soul, 
he could not brook the insolent airs of the favourite, and on his 
death-bed he warned his friends to ‘‘ beware of the gipsy”’ (as the 
swarthy Earl was called at court). In spite of this antipathy to 
her sweet Robin, Sussex was honoured with many marks of the 
Queen’s confidence, and in 1580 she gave him her own royal palace 
of New Hall in reward of his services. From that time the 
ancestral house of the Fitzwalters at Woodham Walter ceased to 
be the chief seat of the family, and soon fell into decay. Little is 
left of this once splendid residence. A few masonic blocks of 
masonry, the fragments of ancient foundations deeply sunk into 
the rock, a clump of venerable elms, and some fish-ponds, are all 
that remains of the great castle and the spacious grounds which 
once covered so many acres. 

From Woodham Walter we must cross the river to reach Boreham, 
one of the prettiest villages on the road to Chelmsford. The long 
street, with its irregular roofs and many-coloured gables, fronts the 
churchyard, where we pass in under the ancient lych-gate and up 
the covered walk, roofed in with old tiling and shaded by a double 
row of lime-trees, which leads to the Church doors. Every period 
of architecture is represented in Boreham Church. A central 
tower of massive Norman work rises from a Saxon base between 
the long nave of pointed arches, and the perpendicular chancel and 
the windows are of the most varied character. South of the 
chancel is the red-brick chapel which contains the Sussex tombs. 
Thomas, the last of the three great Earls, left £1,500 to build this 
mortuary chapel, where by his orders the bones of his father and 
grandfather were brought to be buried by his side. The noble 
monument above their grave was the work of Richard Stevens, a 
Dutchman, whom Horace Walpole mentions as ‘‘no common artist, 
but statuary, painter, and medallist of repute.” He it was who 
carved the alabaster effigies of the three Earls and wrought the 
delicate fret-work which decks their armour and pillows with 
a wealth of lovely ornaments. Unluckily this really beautiful 
work of art has been terribly damaged by neglect, and in 1760 the 
roof of the chapel was allowed to fall in, doing great injury to the 
Sussex tombs. 

A mile beyond Boreham church is New Hall, the manor which 
Henry VIII. bought from Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, and converted into a royal palace. He took a great 
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fancy to the place, and altered its name to Beaulieu, by which, 
however, it was never generally known. Here he celebrated St. 
George’s Day with great splendour in 1524. Hither, a few years later, 
he brought Anne Boleyn, in the early days of her wedlock. The 
initials of the royal pair may still be seen carved in love-knots 
above the Tudor rose and pomegranate on the walls of the great hall. 
Both Mary and Elizabeth paid visits to New Hall, and an inscrip- 
tion over the door in Italian verse records the presence of the 
Virgin Queen.— 
“En terra la pit saira regina 
En ciele la pit lucente stella ; 
Virgine magnanima, Letta, divina 
Leggiadra, honesta e bella.” 


Little is now left of the spacious pile with its two quadrangles and 
many smaller courts; but the south front, a red-brick building of 
seven bays, with large mullioned windows, still presents a very impos- 
ing appearance. This was the work of Thomas, Lord Sussex; and 
the central gateway still bears his arms, the star set in golden rays, 
which was the Fitzwalter badge, and the porcupine of the Sidney 
family, in honour of his wife Frances, the daughter of Sir Henry 
Sidney of Penshurst, who survived him several years, and became 
the foundress of Sidney Sussex College, at Cambridge. The great 
Earl died childless; and after the death of his nephew Robert, in 
1620, New Hall was sold to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
During the Commonwealth this Tudor palace was, for a short 
time, the residence of Oliver Cromwell, who, however, soon left it 
for his favourite residence at Hampton Court. Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, spent some years here after the Restoration; but after 
his death New Hall changed hands frequently, and was allowed to 
fall into ruin. In the last century it belonged for some time to the 
Barons Waltham, whose ugly mausoleum, a round building of white 
brick, in imitation of the Temple of the Winds at Athens, stands 
in the churchyard. Finally, about a hundred years ago, it became 
the refuge of the nuns of the Holy Sepulchre, who were driven 
from Liége at the time of the French Revolution. The great hall 
where the Tudors reigned in state and poor Anne Boleyn enjoyed 
her brief summer of life and love is now a chapel. The cross rises 
above the arms of Henry VIII., and the star of Fitzwalter, on the 
gates. A statue of our lady looks down upon the bowling-green 
where Leicester paid his court to the Virgin Queen, and Sussex 
frowned upon his rival’s suit, and black-veiled nuns with gentle 
faces and pensive air flitted across the lawn under the grand old 
cedars. 

The star of the house of Sussex reached its meridian in the days 
of great Earl Thomas, and from the hour of his death it began to 
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wane. When his nephew died childless in 1620, the title passed 
to a feeble old man,—Edward the last Earl, who, in his turn, died 
without heirs, after being married three times, and was buried 
with his ancestors at Boreham in 1643. Already the Fitzwalter 
barony and estates had passed away to the heirs of Lady Frances 
Ratcliff, half-sister to Thomas, Earl of Sussex. In 1520 this lady 
had married Sir Thomas Mildmay, of Moulsham, near Chelmsford. 
No fewer than nine members of this family were settled in Essex in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and all owned large 
estates. There were Mildmays at Danbury, at Terling, at Spring- 
field Barnes, and at Little Baddow. These were all off-shoots 
from the parent stem of the Mildmays who had settled at 
Moulsham in Henry VIII.’s time, and were lords of the manor of 
Chelmsford. Their house at Moulsham, a quarter-of-a-mile east of 
the town looking towards Danbury hill, was even then accounted 
the greatest squire’s mansion in the country, and was famous for 
its ‘‘ faire gardens and orchards with great store of good and some 
rare kinds of fruits and herbs, its dove-house, faire game of deer 
imparked, great warren, and goodly fishing course.” These 
Mildmays now became the representatives of the ancient 
Fitzwalter house; and in the first year of the Long Parliament Sir 
Henry Mildmay, the son of the Lady Frances, claimed the barony 
as the lineal descendant of Elizabeth Fitzwalter. The troubles 
of the Civil Wars intervened, and it was not until thirty years later 
that his grandson was summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Fitzwalter. His son Benjamin inherited the title, and was created 
Earl in 1724. This nobleman, who married Frederica, daughter of 
the Duke of Schomberg, rebuilt Moulsham on a splendid scale, 
and employed an Italian architect to make it at once ‘‘ completely 
elegant and truly commodious.” Contemporary writers devote 
pages to descriptions of the palatial ball-rooms and picture 
galleries, the marble pillars and stucco ceilings, the superb fittings 
of the bedrooms, and the imposing portico crowned with the statues 
of Apollo, Diana, and Mercury. Earl Benjamin, the creator of 
all this splendour, died childless, like so many of his predecessors, 
in 1756, at eighty-six years of age; and once more the Fitzwalter 
barony passed to an infant. That infant was Frances Fowler, 
the orphan grand-daughter of Sir Henry Mildmay, of Graces, in 
Little Baddow parish, whose second wife had been the last Earl’s 
sister. 

The old manor-house of Graces, or Grasses, which is still standing 
in the meadows close to Danbury, had belonged in turn to the family 
of Le Gras and tothe D’Arcys. The beauty of the situation—on the 
high ground overlooking the valley of Chelmsford—attracted one of 
the Springfield Mildmays, who repaired and enlarged the house, 
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and planted the double avenues of oak and elm which form so 
stately an approach to Graces. This Sir Henry Mildmay was a 
brave and fortunate soldier, who gained much glory in the Irish 
wars, as we read in the inscription on his tomb in Little Baddow 
Church. There we see the warrior, as he was in life, with the noble 
brow resting on his hand, and his sword at his side, while at his 
feet are the kneeling figures of his two wives, Alicia Harris, the 
fair young bride, who brought him Burnham and Cricksea, and 
died within a year of her marriage, in the rich lace and flowing 
veil of her wedding attire, and Avicia Gurdon, who lived to be the 
mother of many children, in the hood and robes of an elderly 
matron. It was their granddaughter, Fanny Fowler, who, born at 
Graces, in 1746, became at ten years old the representative of the 
ancient line. Her beauty, as well as her wealth and proud lineage, 
soon attracted suitors; and before she was nineteen the heiress of 
Graces married Sir Brook Bridges, of Goodnestone, and her broad 
acres in Danbury and the neighbouring parishes passed into that 
well-known Kentish family. The number of Lady Bridges’ sons 
and daughters, and the history of their marriages and families, 
have been lately described, with a minuteness which leaves nothing 
to be desired, by Lord Brabourne himself, one of her great grand- 
sons, in his Introduction to Jane Austen’s Letters. 

It is, however, with the homes of the Fitzwalters in this part 
of Essex that we are concerned. Here once more the old tale of 
decay and ruin meets us. In the case of Moulsham Hall the 
destruction has been even more thorough than usual. This part of 
the Mildmay property passed by marriage, early in this century, to 
Sir Henry Paulet St. John, of Dogmersfield, in Hampshire. He 
took the name of Mildmay, and his first act on succeeding to his 
mother’s estates in Essex was to pull down the splendid home of 
her ancestors. Moulsham, which the last Earl Fitzwalter had 
adorned on so magnificent a scale eighty years before, was levelled 
to the ground. The house itself, with its offices, gardens, and 
most of its contents, was sold by auction, and 5,360 noble forest 
trees in the grounds shared the same fate. Park and avenues, 
lakes and terraces, marble statues and porticoes, were all swept 
away at one blow; and at the present time itis difficult to point 
with any certainty to the site once occupied by this stately 
mansion. 

Graces has fared little better in the hands of its Kentish 
owners ; but at least a fragment of this charming old manor-house 
is still standing. Clematis and roses have crept up the deep-red 
walls, and thick clusters of ivy hang over the massive gables of its 
spacious barns. The glory of a great house still floats about the 
place, and great traditions linger in the air. So perfect a picture 
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it is, as it lies there in the sunny meadows, closed in by woods, that 
we almost forgive the vandalism which has destroyed so much for 
the sake of the beauty that remains. Within, a handsome stair- 
case, with finely-carved pilasters and massive doors and oak 
wainscoting, is still to be seen; but every year something more 
is allowed to perish. The marble steps which used to lead down to 
the Great Garden are gone; and only last summer one of the fine 
old chimney-stacks, which rose ten feet above the high-pitched 
roof, fell in with a crash. No one cares for these things now; and 
80, little by little, the glories of the past decay and are forgotten, 
just as the noble oaks in Grace’s Walk drop away one by one, 
and their place knoweth them no more. 

These are not the only historical remains which belong to this 
district. Here, in Danbury itself, was the wealthy Priory of 
Black Canons, of Bicknacre, founded, in 1147, at the charges of 
Henry II. Sixteen priors reigned in turn over the vast lands of this 
important community; but by wastefulness and mismanagement 
their revenues became so much reduced that, on the death of Prior 
Godfrey, in 1500, the house was annexed to the Hospital of 
the Blessed Virgin, in Bishopsgate. After the dissolution the 
extensive buildings of the convent fell into ruins; but as late as 
1818 the central tower of the Priory Church, a considerable frag- 
ment of the Norman nave, and fine pointed arches of the chancel, 
were still standing. Now all this has vanished, and one single 
lofty arch, in the middle of a ploughed field, is all that is left of 
the nave of Bicknacre Priory. There is a good deal more remain- 
ing of Beeleigh Abbey, another religious house, founded, for canons 
of the Premonstratensian order, by Robert de Mantell, in 1180. 
In the low-lying meadows, where the Chelmer joins the Blackwater 
river, half-way between Danbury and Maldon, there is a picturesque 
group of old farm buildings, with finely-carved barge-boards and 
dovecotes. The rich colouring of the lichen-grown roofs and old 
timbers among the apple trees of the orchard and the clumps of 
tall wych-elms in the meadow would make a charming subject for a 
water-colour. It is not till we cross the farmyard and push open 
a rude stable-door that we come upon the noble remains of the 
ancient Abbey. Then, to our surprise, we find ourselves in a 
beautiful Early English building, with groined vaulting, supported 
by slender columns of Purbeck marble and ornamented with 
floriated bosses. Antiquaries are not agreed as to whether this was 
the church or the chapter-house of the monks; but traces of zig- 
zag moulding and other Norman work at the west end show that 
it must have formed part of the original foundation. We find 
the same vaulted roof and graceful marble columns, with two large 
decorated windows in the monk’s refectory, now the kitchen of the 
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farmhouse. A fragment of a richly-carved stone canopy, part of 
the tomb of Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, and Isabel, his wife, 
is now used as a mantelpiece, and its frieze of roses and lions and 
cherubs is black with the smoke of the kitchen fire. Upstairs the 
cedar rafters of the old dormitory may still be seen, and we look 
out on the green meadows sloping down to the river, and the path 
along the banks to Maldon, which is still called the Monk’s Walk. 

The site of a still more ancient priory is preserved at Hatfield 
Peverel, a mile or two beyond Little Baddow and the water-mill of 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s picture. This was the benedictine house 
founded by the fair Ingelrica, the Saxon mistress of Norman 
William, and afterwards the wife of his follower Ranulph de Peverel, 
in expiation of her guilt in yielding to the Conqueror’s passion. 
The Priory itself has been replaced by a more modern house ; but 
the present Church still keeps its Norman doorway and other por- 
tions of Ingelrica’s original foundation. Some interesting bits of 
stained glass and odd carving have been preserved ; and a very 
ancient Norman effigy in an arched recess is believed to be that of 
the Saxon foundress, who, dying in the odour of sanctity, was 
buried here in 1100. 

From these far-off tales of Saxon and Norman days, let us now 
turn to more recent times, and take a glance at a gentle and pious 
memory of comparatively modern date. South of Danbury, in the 
direction opposite from Woodham Walter, lies another Woodham 
which bears the name of Ferrers—from the Norman earls who were 
for five centuries its lords. Long and illustrious are the afnals of 
these Ferrers, and of the Greys, who became their heirs. One of 
them was the first husband of Elizabeth Woodville, whose grief and 
charms touched the heart of Edward IV. Another married Frances 
Brandon, and became the father of Lady Jane Grey. None of 
these has left any trace of their presence at Woodham; but 
there is still part of a beautiful old manor house called Edwin’s 
Hall, which was built by Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York, 
in Elizabeth’s time. This learned divine was Master of St. 
Katharine’s Hall at Cambridge, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University when Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen. At the 
Duke of Northumberland’s command he preached a sermon in 
defence of her title, which cost him dear. He was thrown into 
prison by Mary, and driven into exile, only to return at Elizabeth’s 
accession; and he became successively Bishop of Worcester and 
of London and, in 1576, Archbishop of York. That same year he 
built the manor-house at Woodham Ferrers which still bears his 
name. Here he loved to enjoy brief intervals of seclusion in the 
company of his fair young wife and of his many children, whose 
tastes were as scholarly and as cultivated as his own. One of them 
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was George Sandys, the traveller and poet, whose metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms has won for him an honoured place in English 
literature. Another, Sir Edwin Sandys, was the author of 
Speculum Europe, but is better known as the pupil and intimate 
friend of Hooker. The Archbishop heard so much in praise of 
Hooker from his companion in exile, Bishop Jewell, that, although 
himself a Cambridge man, he sent his son to Corpus Christi 
College, at Oxford, that he might have for his tutor ‘‘ one who would 
teach him learning by instruction, and virtue by example. God 
willing, this Richard Hooker shall be the man into whose hands 
I will commit my Edwin.” It was Edwin Sandys who, on paying 
a visit to his old tutor after his marriage, found him tending the 
sheep with Horace’s Odes in his hand, while the servant had gone 
home to dinner, and then heard him summoned by'‘his wife to rock 
the baby’s cradle. The young man brought back his father word 
of Hooker’s pitiable plight, and soon afterwards the Archbishop 
exerted his influence to obtain his appointment as Master of the 
Temple. After the Archbishop’s death his widow spent the rest of 
her life at Woodham Ferrers, where a fine monument in the Church 
records the love and grief of her children. The wife and mother 
is represented kneeling between two standing figures of Time and 
Death, and an inscription from her son’s pen extols her virtues, 
and tells us how her ‘‘ beloved soul passed to the consort of the 
blessed.” 

Edwin’s Hall itself stands on a mound overlooking the valley of 
the Crouch river towards the sea. The massive pile of crimson brick, 
with its four grand oriel windows and tall stack of twisted chimneys 
rising high above the roof, stands out finely against the dark back- 
ground of immemorial elms, where bees murmur in the shade, and 
dragon-flies flit to and fro above the still waters of the sleeping 
moat; and on a June day, when the breath of mignonette and 
roses mingles with the sweet scent of newly-mown hay, and the 
grass under the old walls is smooth and bright, there is no more 
pleasant retreat than that of the quiet manor-house where Arch- 
bishop Edwin sought rest and leisure in these troublous times. 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


WOMEN IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Wuen we think of the women who perished by the guillotine, we 
are apt to remember only Marie Antoinette, Princess Elisabeth, 
Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, or Madame Dubarry; yet, 
after all, these were not the greatest atrocities of the Terror. 
There were reasons, howsoever barbarous, for the slaughter of these 
celebrated personages. Marie Antoinette had occupied a throne, 
and was believed to have taken an active part in politics. Elisa- 
beth, though pure and blameless, was the King’s sister, and 
almost inevitably shared his fate. Madame Roland could not 
plead her sex, for she had been (so to speak) a Girondin statesman, 
and when she refused pity to Marie Antoinette she recognized the 
principle that if women mix in politics they must accept the risks. 
Charlotte Corday, howsoever we may admire her motives, was a 
murderess, and was executed. Madame Dubarry, though for 
twenty years in retirement, had enriched herself at the expense 
of France; but even she would probably have escaped had it not 
been for the relentless persecution of an Englishman, Grieve.* 
The most unpardonable crimes of the Revolution were the butchery 
of harmless and (in many cases) obscure women, for heedless talk, 
for letters or remittances to émigré husbands or sons, for sheltering 
fugitives, for possessing medals of Louis XVI., for hearing mass 
celebrated by recusant priests. Family affection and generous 
instincts were then crimes. Louis Blane professed to regard the 
Terror as no worse than the repression of the Indian Mutiny or of 
the Jamaica rising; but, for a parallel to the murder of those 
women, some high-born but others humble, we must go back to 
the infamous trial by Jeffreys of Alice Lisle for sheltering one of 
Monmouth’s rebels, or to: the diabolical execution by Henry VIII. 
of the aged Countess of Salisbury, whose only offence was that her 
son, Cardinal Pole, had denounced the King’s divorce. Nay, even 
these isolated barbarities are not parallels. The wholesale 
butcheries in France were unexampled since the proscriptions of 
the Roman emperors. 

T am not speaking, it will be observed, of Madame de Lamballe 
and other victims of the September massacres, for those 


* See Englishmen in the French Revolution. 
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horrors were the work of a band of assassins; nor of the even 
more fiendish holocausts at Nantes, for those had no semblance of 
judicial formalities. I confine myself to the condemnations of the 
revolutionary tribunal of Paris, condemnations preceded by the 
form at least of a trial, with judges and juries,* the interrogation 
of the accused, and usually the calling of witnesses. I select the 
Paris tribunal because, although, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, all France was dotted over with tribunals, Paris was probably 
the high-water mark of what may be called judicial ferocity. 

The first capital sentence on a woman was passed on the 
12th April, 1793. Catherine Clére, a domestic servant at Valen- 
ciennes, 55 years of age, was found drunk at night in the streets 
of that town, shouting ‘‘ Vive le Roi” and singing revolutionary 
songs. Probably it was a case of in vino veritas, albeit her master 
assured the tribunal that during five months in his service she had 
shown no anti-republican sentiments; and there was no evidence 
of her having meddled in politics. Next day two members of the 
Convention, horrified at the infliction of death for so light an 
offence, urged a respite; but the Convention declined to interfere, 
and it is said that even while the brief discussion was going on the 
guillotine did its work. Two months later three Breton women, 
aged 24, 25, and 27, implicated with twenty men in a royalist 
plot, detected by the digging up of papers in a garden, suffered 
the same penalty. A few weeks more and it was the turn of 
Charlotte Corday. By this time the Parisians had become 
accustomed to the ‘‘ equality of the sexes”’ before the guillotine, 
and the monthly statistics—I follow the Jacobin calendar—show 
terrible crescendo of executions :—Vendémiaire, 8 women (including 
Marie Antoinette) and 7 men; Brumaire, 8 women (including 
Madame Roland) and 62 men; Frimaire, 10 women (including 
Madame Dubarry) and 57 men; Nivose, 10 women, 51 men; 
Pluviose, 8 women, 60 men; Ventose, 11 women, 105 men; 
Germinal, 12 women, 148-men; Florial, 27 women (including 
Princess Elisabeth), 827 men; Prairial, 83 women, 476 men; 
Messidor, 98 women, 708 men; Thermidor, 1st to 9th, 59 women, 
283 men. If Robespierre had not been overturned, and if 
Thermidor had continued as it had begun, the monthly num- 
ber of women would have risen to 177. As Edgar Quinet 
remarks, the longer the system lasted the more the Ter- 
rorists were doomed to prolong it: an eternity of murders would 
have been necessary before the favourable moment for clemency 
was found. It should also be mentioned that the acquittals, 
which at first considerably outnumbered the convictions, became 


* There were sixteen judges and sixty jurors, the jurors received eighteen francs 
a day. 
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after Pluviose a dwindling minority, and that of the 5,000 persons 
still in prison when Robespierre fell we may assume one-third to 
have been women. 

An idea of the Terror, however, is much better formed from the 
study of one or two cases than from a general survey, and I select 
what seem to me the most thrilling tragedies—thrilling, yet com- 
paratively little known. The first is that of the ‘‘ Virgins of 
Verdun.” Verdun was a fortified town. It was so ill equipped and 
garrisoned that when the Prussians advanced against it in August, 
1792, they might easily have stormed it; wut, not knowing its 
defenceless condition, they occupied the heights commanding the 
town, and, after repulsing a sortie, began a bombardment. Four 
houses were burnt down and eighty much damaged. The inhabi- 
tants had to seek refuge in their cellars. Among those who did 
this were a Madame de Lalance and her three nieces; but the 
latter, on their neighbour’s house taking fire, courageously sallied 
forth, and amid falling shot and bombs helped to remove the 
furniture. The humbler inhabitants assembled, forced the wealthier 
residents to join them and place themselves at their head, and, 
collecting outside the town-hall, clamoured for a capitulation. The 
commandant, Beaurepaire, called a council of war, and it pro- 
nounced for surrender; but Beaurepaire, unduly sensitive as to 
his supposed honour, shot himself—thereby earning interment in 
the Pantheon at Paris. The capitulation was signed on the 2nd 
September. A Prussian officer, passing through the streets just 
afterwards, was fired at from a hairdresser’s window and killed. 
All the town was in a panic, fearing that the capitulation would be 
annulled and the place given up to pillage. ‘‘ Ido not know,” says 
an eyewitness, of whom there is more to be said presently, ‘“‘ who 
cons3ived the idea of a deputation going to the King of Prussia 
and offering sweetmeats ’’—Verdun was famous for its sweetmeats— 
** but this idea was generally adopted. The ladies offered their money, 
and young ladies were chosen to present his majesty with a pretty 
basket containing the sweetmeats. My aunt, the Baroness de 
Lalance, had her horses harnessed to her. wagon and took us to 
the camp ’’—which was two miles off. ‘‘ All was done so hurriedly 
that we had not the least notion of what we were wanted to do. 
Our relations spoke together, but without saying a word to us.” 
The deputation consisted of Madame de Lalance,—her husband 
was a royalist émigré,—Madame Masson, a widow,—these two had 
bought the sweetmeats at a confectioner’s,—Madame Tabouillot, 
her daughter Claire, aged 15, and Madame de Lalance’s three 
nieces, Suzanne, Gabrielle, and Barbe Henry, aged respectively 24, 
23, and 15. They were coldly received, and the King refused the 
basket of sweetmeats, offered him by the two girls Claire and Barbe. 
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It is not clear whether flowers were also offered; possibly the 
basket was decorated with them. 

Two days afterwards, the Prussians being about to raise their 
camp, there was some curiosity to see the cannon which had so 
terrified the inhabitants. Crowds went to see the camp, and the 
then Crown Prince, afterwards Frederic William III., a young 
man of 22, who kept a diary of this French campaign, speaks of 
meeting a party of women and pretty girls. He politely accosted 
them ; they returned his greeting; and, leading his horse by the 
bridle, he accompanied them a short distance, pleased with their 
conversation. There can be little doubt that this party included 
Mademoiselle Lagirouziére, and three sisters, Anne, Henriette, and 
Héléne Watrin, aged 23, 21, and 20, or rather two of them. They 
saw the King, who asked Héléne whether there was a theatre at 
Verdun, and she replied in the negative. 

Be it remembered that the Tuileries had been stormed three 
weeks previously, that the King and Queen were prisoners in the 
Temple, that a large, perhaps the larger, portion of Frenchmen 
welcomed the Prussians who were to put down the Paris mob and 
restore the monarchy, and that the Prussians throughout the 
campaign had had constant proofs of the friendliness of the people. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more natural than these amenities at 
Verdun—to say nothing of the fact that the first deputation was 
designed to avert the pillage of the town. The Paris Jacobins, 
however, denounced the capitulation as due to the intrigues and 
clamours of the royalist inhabitants; the deputations were magni- 
fied into triumphal processions, with girls dressed in white for the 
occasion—the 2nd of September was a Sunday, and the Sunday 
dresses may have been white—and a ball was said to have been 
given to the Prussian officers. When, six weeks afterwards, the 
invaders had to evacuate Verdun, the Convention issued thunder- 
ing decrees against the inhabitants, and ordered the arrest of the 
district and municipal authorities. In January, 1793, most of 
them were liberated; but a prosecution was ordered against 
the members of the council of war and against gendarmes who had 
continued to serve during the Prussian occupation. 

In February the Convention acknowledged that the place had 
been defenceless, and declared that the inhabitants had not deserved 
ill of their country ; but, with not unusual want of logic, it ordered 
the prosecution both of the men who had clamoured for capitula- 
tion and of the women who had visited the Prussian camp. 
Women, the report urged, were the chief cause of the emigration 
of the nobles, and, together with the priests, they kept up an 
anti-revolutionary fanaticism. Moreover, if left unpunished, they 
would teach their children hatred of liberty—this implied that 
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punishment was to make them love liberty—that is to say, Jacobin 
rule. Whether before or in consequence of this decree, the women 
and girls were one evening summoned to the bishop’s palace and 
interrogated. For a time nothing followed, and the affair seemed 
at an end; but by-and-by they were arrested and confined in a 
convent in the town, ‘‘ where we passed the winter,” says Barbe 
Henry—but probably it was the summer—“ as agreeably as pos- 
sible.” The accused, with the exception of the Baroness de 
Lalance, belonged to the upper middle class rather than to the 
aristocracy. Madame Masson was a magistrate’s widow; the 
Henrys were a magistrate’s daughters; Mlle. Lagirouziére was 
a forest official’s daughter ; the Watrins’ father had been an officer ; 
another prisoner was a captain’s widow; and another sold watches. 
In the spring, Barbe says,—but it must have been in Novem- 
ber or December, 1793,—it was decided that they should be tried 
by the departmental tribunal at St. Mihiel. After being again 
interrogated they were accordingly taken thither, about ninety in 
all, for besides these women and girls there were male inhabitants, 
charged with intriguing for the capitulation. The soldiers who 
escorted them were very kind to the prisoners; but at St. Mihiel 
they encountered a ferocious mob, and the soldiers had to draw 
their swords to save them from being massacred. The women and 
the girls were detained four months inaconvent. Then orders came 
from Paris that they should be conducted thither; and the local 
authorities, evidently perceiving that this was tantamount to a 
death-warrant, remonstrated against the expense of transjforting 
prisoners and witnesses to Paris, and were very dilatory in collect- 
ing the evidence. The accused were again taken to Verdun, and 
again interrogated. Barbe gave her age as 16; but the magis- 
trate, who wore the Jacobin emblem, the red cap, told the clerk 
to write down that she was /ille majewre—an adult. ‘‘ No, citizen,” 
objected Barbe: ‘‘I am not of age, for I am only 16.” ‘Hold 
your tongue,” was the reply. ‘‘ You like the Capets, for you 
offered sweetmeats and flowers to the Prussian tyrant.” Then, 
turning to the clerk, he repeated, ‘“‘ Write ‘fille majeure’.” Barbe, 
however, again objected, and her correct age was given. 

On the 10th of March the accused were placed in open carts and 
started for Paris. There was no straw, and, while some of the 
prisoners sat on their small bundles of clothes, others were forced 
to stand and lean against the side of the cart. The gendarmes 
Showed as much humanity as fear of compromising themselves 
allowed, and sometimes permitted them, when tired of their con- 
strained posture and of the jolting, to get down and walk. At 
St. Ménéhould there was an attempted rescue by officers who had 
overtaken them from Verdun ; but it was ineffectual. The journey 
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lasted a fortnight; and on arriving in Paris they were taken at 
once to the Conciergerie, either because the other prisons were 
full or because an immediate trial had been resolved upon. Like 
the other inmates, they found the Conciergerie crowded and fetid 
but they prayed fervently. The prisoners were interrogated by 
Fouquier-Tinville. Even that infamous man seems to have had 
compunctions as to the juniors. He tried to make them cast the 
whole responsibility on their parents or relations; but, resigned 
to their fate, they refused to incriminate their elders. With per- 
haps impolitic reticence, indeed, they revoked their previous frank 
admissions, Barbe denying that she saw any sweetmeats, though, 
as we have seen, she actually offered them. One of the Watrins 
had not been to the camp at all, but had merely sent money to her 
émigré brother. All were alike asked, even the two girls, whether 
by their intrigue, they had not forced the garrison to capitulate. 
**T was too frightened for that,” replied Anne Watrin. ‘I hid in 
the garden to see the bombs fall.” The fourteen women and girls 
—the three Henrys were orphans, and the Watrins had no father 
living—were brought on the 24th of April before the tribunal, 
together with twenty-one men, viz., the captain who signed the 
capitulation, several municipal officers and gendarmes, five eccle- 
siastics, a druggist, a hairdresser, a chandler, &c. Barbe states that 
behind the judges sat women toying and jesting with them. 
The counsel assigned the prisoners was allowed a quarter of an 
hour to speak in their defence. 

All were convicted and sentenced to death ; but the law then, as 
now, provided that capital sentences on persons under 16 should 
be commuted. Barbe and Claire were accordingly condemned to 
20 years’ imprisonment and to stand six hours on the scaffold. 
Had they been a few months older they would doubtless have 
perished, for boys just over 16 and girls of 18 were sacrificed on 
other occasions. Some of the spectators had shown compassion 
during the trial; but when sentence was pronounced there were 
plaudits, in which the witnesses joined. Thereupon, either from 
excitement or from bravado, the Watrins clapped their hands also ; 
their companions followed suit, ‘‘ indulging in I know not what 
transports,” says Barbe, who did not at. the moment understand 
that her life was spared. Taken out of court, their hair was cut off 
and their hands tied behind them. The executioner was about to pre- 
pare Barbe also for the guillotine ; but her sister Suzanne exclaimed 
against the mistake, and he desisted. Barbe fainted. When she 
recovered consciousness she found herself in the bed of Madame 
de Boufflers, a fellow-prisoner, who showed the poor child every 
kindness. When the clock struck seven—Barbe says: “in the 
morning”: a very excusable inaccuracy, for it must have been 
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evening—Madame de Boufflers said, “‘ It is all over,” and all was 
over. The twelve had been guillotined. Next day Barbe and Claire 
were placed, not, it is said, on the guillotine, but on a platform 
erected for the purpose, an inscription stating that the girls had 
furnished money, food, and munitions to the enemy ; but passers-by 
shrugged their shoulders and not a single insult was uttered. How 
long the girls were imprisoned is not known; but it is probable 
that they were liberated in 1795. 

Three-and-thirty years after this tragedy Barbe Henry,* then the 
wife of a Colonel Meslier, wrote for her daughter’s perusal, on the 
eve of confirmation, the narrative from which we have largely 
quoted. It was not written for publication, and has never 
yet been published in its entirety ; but the sculptor David d’Angers, 
having with his revolutionary fanaticism justified the executions, 
Cuvillier Fleury, in a small volume, ‘ Portraits Politiques et 
Révolutionnaires,” was allowed in 1851 to give extracts from it. The 
narrative bears the stamp of truth, though of course after thirty years 
the writer may have fallen into slight inaccuracies. Her statement, 
moreover, as to the Prussian officer having been shot, which seems 
to have been studiously suppressed at the trial, is confirmed by 
the Prussian Crown Prince’s diary, published in 1846. 

On the 17th July, 1794—another eleven days and Robespierre’s 
fall would have saved them—sixteen Carmelite nuns from 
Compiégne were butchered on even flimsier pretexts. Their 
troubles had begun with domiciliary visits. They were repeatedly 
invited to re-enter the world, but unanimously refused. Some 
were even pressed by their families thus to study their own safety, 
and the brother of a novice of 16 (Marie Jeanne Meunier) went 
so far as to threaten force ; but the novice, while thanking her 
family for their solicitude, declared that death alone should part 
her from the community. In September, 1792, however, they 
were compelled, to quit their convent and assume secular dress. 
They were quartered in four houses in the town, scanty pensions 
being assigned them out of their confiscated property; but even 
these pensions became conditional on taking an oath to be faithful 
to the nation and to maintain liberty and equality. They were 
entrapped into signing a blank paper as being merely a promise not 
to disturb public tranquillity ; but this turned out to be the oath. 
They corresponded with their ex-chaplain and with relatives, who did 
not conceal their sadness at the state of affairs, and one of their 

* In 1815, according to information furnished in 1847 by a Prussian diplomatic 
attaché to M. Mérat for his Verdun en 1792, she was offered a pension of 1,200 francs 
by her old acquaintance Frederic William III., and refused it. Five years later, 


however, her residence near Metz having been burnt down, and having four children 


‘to bring up on small means, she applied for the pension ; and she received it from 
1821 till her death in 1836, 
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correspondents warned them to be more discreet in their letters and 
conversation. In June, 1794, their lodgings were searched, and 
letters were seized, as also a portrait of Louis XVI. sent to Sister 
Brard by a cousin, Mulot de la Ménardiére. A  Voltairean 
bookseller, and an incorrigible rhymester, he had written under the 
portrait aquatrain extolling the King. It was an imprudence to 
preserve their letters, for one condemned the King’s execution, 
and another expressed satisfaction at a repulse of the “ French 
patriots” in Belgium. There were also verses sighing for the end 
of crimes and of devouring vultures. Sister Brard having been 
prevented by the cold from working in the garden, Mulot in verse 
wished the cold would destroy not only insects but Jacobin 
deputies. After being three days confined to their lodgings, 
the sixteen nuns were lodged as prisoners in the Visitation 
convent. 

Thanks to a Sister Philippe, who happened to be away in Paris, 
and survived in a convent at Sens till 1856, we have some 
particulars of those unfortunate ladies.* The prioress was Marie 
Charlotte Ledoine, 42 years of age. In girlhood she felt a 
vocation for the cloister; but her parents were too poor to pay a 
dowry. Princess Louise, daughter of Louis XV., who had joined 
the Carmelites at St. Denis, heard of and sent for her, and in- 
duced Marie Antoinette (not yet Queen, but Dauphine) to pay the 
money. In eleven years Marie Ledoine became prioress, and she 
composed hymns for use in the convent. Two of the nuns were 
in 1794 in their eightieth year. Another, Sister Croissy, was 
grand-niece of Louis XIV.’s able minister, Colbert ; the then Queen 
was present at her taking the veil, and she was for eight years 
prioress. Then there was a widow, Rosalie Chrétien de Neu- 
ville. Married at 18, and a widow at 23, she was for 
eighteen months inconsolable, refused to see anybody, and had 
her rooms hung with crape. She was at length persuaded to 
resume her music and drawing, and after some reflection entered 
the convent. For a time rather unsettled, she gradually became 
composed. Sister Brard, now 58, had known Louis XV.’s queen, 
who styled her “my amiable philosopher-nun.” She was, 
probably, fond of talking to the juniors of her royal friend. 
Sister Petras, aged 34, had been five years nurse in the 
hospital at Nevers. The others were mostly between 40 and 
50. There were four ‘‘ converse” sisters or servants. Two of 
them had not taken the veil—Terése Soiron, 42 years of 
age, formerly so beautiful, that the Princess de Lamballe, on a 
visit to the convent, tried hard to persuade her to enter her 
service; and Jeanne Vézotal, only 30, who had come as recently 


* Another nun was on a visit of comfort to a bereaved family, and she also escaped. 
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as 1787, and though warned that troubles were approaching, was 
not to be deterred. Louise Soiron, another ‘‘ converse,’ was pro- 
bably Terése’s elder sister. 

At the Visitation convent the prisoners found twenty-one 
English Benedictine nuns from Cambray, and would gladly have 
embraced ‘‘ these venerable sisters, whom Anglican intolerance 
had formerly forced to take refuge in France, and whom a still 
crueller proscription was to cast back into the arms of their first 
persecutors,” but windows and doors had been walled up to 
prevent communication. For three weeks the Carmelites remained 
in the convent, singing hymns and repeating prayers. They were 
refused change of linen, and when at last they obtained permission 
to wash they were, in the midst of washing, hurried off in their wet 
garments to Paris. They left amid the insults of the mob, and 
even women who had formerly benefited by their bounty clapped 
their hands, saying it was well to get rid of useless mouths. 
Possibly they would have escaped the fatal journey if they had 
not, on hearing that their bishop, safe across the frontier, had 
condemned the oath, sent for the mayor, and, despite his 
remonstrances and warnings, repudiated their blank paper sig- 
natures. 

They reached Paris on the 13th July. What a Sunday for 
them! Taken from prison to prison, all too full to receive them, 
they were at last lodged in the Conciergerie. Poor Marie Thouret, 
79 years of age, and handcuffed like the rest, was too in- 
firm and stiff, after a three-days’ journey, to get out ofthe cart, 
whereupon a gendarme brutally dragged her out and threw her on 
the pavement. She was picked up with bleeding face. At the 
Conciergerie the nuns sang their hymns and exhorted their fellow- 
prisoners. The 16th July being a great Carmelite festival, Sister 
de Neuville composed a hymn, and wrote it down with a piece of 
coal. On the 17th they were tried. They were charged with 
holding nocturnal meetings, with corresponding. with émigrés, and 
with concealing royal robes—simply robes which at Christmas 
they threw round wax figures of the Magi, to ornament their 
Bethlehem. Mulot was included in the prosecution, and they had 
found him at the Conciergerie, where the persuasions of the prioress 
had induced him to abjure his sceptical opinions. Though a 
bookseller, and a married man, his wife being then in prison at 
Chantilly, he was described as a recusant priest. Seeing a fellow- 
townsman on the jury, Mulot appealed to him to confirm his 
protest on this point; but the juror replied, ‘‘ Hold thy tongue, 
wretch ! Thou hast no right to speak ; do not add to the number of 
thy crimes.” The nuns were asked whether they had not con- 
cealed arms for the émigrés. ‘‘ Behold,’ said the prioress, pro- 
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ducing a crucifix, ‘the only arms we have ever possessed.” The 
prisoners acknowledged, however, that they were sincerely attached 
to the monarchy. As to corresponding (on religious subjects only) 
with their ex-chaplain, the prioress urged that she alone was 
responsible, for no one else could write a single letter without her 
permission, and that the servant-sisters who posted the letters 
knew nothing of the contents, and were bound to do what they 
were ordered. ‘‘Hold your tongue!” interposed the judge. 
‘‘ Their duty was to give information to the nation.” 

On sentence of death being passed, the nuns thanked their 
judges—all but Terése Soiron, who, poor soul, fainted, but quickly 
recovered on water being sent for, and excused herself to her com- 
panions for her weakness. Brought into court without breakfast, 
and refused even the slightest ‘‘ bite’’ before going to the scaffold, 
they would have been famished had not the sub-prioress, by 
offering her mantle to the prison porter, procured some morsels of 
chocolate, which were divided among them. After an affectionate 
parting with their fellow-prisoners, they started for the Barriére du 
Tréne. During the three-mile ride they sang the Miserere, ‘‘ Salve, 
Regina,”’ and the ‘‘Te Deum.” The spectators were touched by 
their white robes and their fortitude, and were silent. At the 
foot of the scaffold the nuns sang ‘‘ Veni, Creator,” the executioner, 
with unusual indulgence, allowing them to sing it through; the 
prioress, at her own request, was guillotined last. Sister Meunier, 
only 18, was the first to mount the steps, and, refusing the 
executioner’s assistance, laid her head on the block. Each, as her 
turn came, knelt before the prioress and besought her blessing. 
The spectators preserved unwonted silence. 

For most of these details we are indebted to Sister Philippe, 
who assiduously collected information respecting her unfortunate 
comrades; but I may add an interesting, though not entirely ac- 
curate, passage from the narrative of the English Benedictines 
of Cambray, first published m my Englishmen in the French 
Revolution.— 


* About the middle of June, 1794, sixteen Carmelite nuns were brought to 
Compiégne and lodged in a room which faced ours; they had not been long 
there before they were hurried off to Paris, without any previous notice, for no 
other crime than that an emigrant priest, who had been their chaplain, had 
written to them and made mention of a bishop, who was also an emigrant, 
desiring compliments to an elderly gentleman, who was cousin to one of the 
community. This person unfortunately possessed considerable property, a 
crime not easily overlooked in those days. This venerable man was also con- 
ducted to Paris with the nuns. A servant who attended him seemed ready to 
die with grief, and the good old gentleman shed tears at parting. The above 
religious quitted the Compiégne prison in the most saint-like manner. We 
saw them embrace each other before they set off, and they took an affectionate 
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leave of us by the motion of their hands and other friendly gestures. On their 
way to the scaffold itself (as we were informed by an eye-witness of respect- 
ability and credit), they behaved with a firm and cheerful composure which 
nothing but a spotless conscience could inspire, resulting from a joyful hope and 
confidence in the blessed recompense that attended their sufferings in the cause 
of virtue. They repeated aloud on the scaffold the Litanies of the Blessed Virgin, 
until the fatal axe interrupted the voice of the last of this holy company... . 
Being repeatedly assured we had not money to purchase [secular] clothes, he 
[the mayor] went himself to the apartment which those respectable ladies had 
occupied, and brought us some of the poor clothing they had left there ; these 
he desired we should put on without delay. The next day the news became 
confirmed that the poor Carmelites had been put to death by the guillotine. 
The old clothes, which before appeared of small value, were now so much 
esteemed that we deemed ourselves unworthy to wear them; still, forced by 
necessity, we put them on, and these constituted the greater part of our mean 
apparel on our return to England. We yet keep them, a few excepted, which 
we have disposed of to particular friends.” 


One of the things most difficult to understand in these butcheries 
is the insensibility of the jurymen. The future Court painter, 
Gérard, placed at 22 years of age on the jury, through the 
interest of his master David, in order that he might be exempted 
from military service, shammed lameness or illness, and acted only 
twice, acquitting the accused on both occasions; but Gérard’s feeling 
was quite exceptional. At the opposite pole were brutal fanatics, 
who interrupted or insulted the prisoners ; but, as is proved by the 
recently published correspondence of Meyére, of Laudun, there 
were jurors who were affectionate husbands and fathers, taking 
their sanguinary duties so much as a matter of course that, when 
writing home, they would speak of press of business, would seldom 
mention, and very seldom justify, their verdicts, mostly discussing 
family or local topics. The jurors, moreover, do not seem to have 
been considered responsible for the activity of the guillotine, for 
when Fouquier-Tinville and other Terrorists met their deserts the 
jurors, if they had been jurors merely, were left unmolested. Nor 
do they appear to have experienced any remorse. Neither at the 
time, nor subsequently, had they any consciousness that they were 
accessories to murder. 

J. G. ALGER. 
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THE MYSTERY OF GRAVITATION. 


THe law of gravitation, discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, is 
believed by astronomers to rule with absolute sway throughout the 
length and breadth of the visible universe. It acts upon the most 
distant planet, upon ‘the comets and meteors which traverse the 
solar system, and even between the components of revolving double 
stars, the distance of which from our system can only be adequately 
expressed in years of light-travel. Newton’s discovery of universal 
gravitation has shown us that gravity acts in proportion to the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the distance. This is the law 
of its action. But the enquiring mind is tempted to ask, How 
does it act? What is the mysterious mechanism which produces 
gravitative action between two distant bodies unconnected by any 
material bond? We cannot from experience gain any explanation 
of action at a distance. Metaphysicians have denied the possibility 
of any such action, and ask, ‘“‘ How can a body act where it is not?” 
To evade this seeming difficulty, some have attempted to solve the 
mystery by supposing the existence of pressure or wave action in 
the ether of space, that incomprehensible medium whose vibrations 
are supposed to produce the phenomena of light and perhaps 
electricity. Others, however, think it more rational to suppose 
that gravity is an ‘ occult quality ”’—that is, a property inherent in 
matter and inseparable from it, and that for this reason it must 
for ever elude the grasp of human intellect. 

In his classical History of Physical Astronomy, Professor Grant 
says: “‘ Whether gravitation is a quality inherent in, and necessarily 
coexistent with, matter, or whether it is a principle essentially 
distinct from it, and operating merely on its constituent parts, is a 
question which, in all probability, is destined for ever to prove 
irresolvable to the most penetrating inquiries of the human mind. 
It is when he thus passes the boundary that circumscribes the 
province really accessible to his researches, and seeks with prying 
interest to penetrate into the illimitable region of the unknown, 
that man, with all his boasted philosophy, is reminded of his 
nothingness. “He has decomposed the subtle light into its primitive 
elements, and determined, with mathematical rigour, the amazing 
velocity of its transmission through space; he has measured the 
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distances of the celestial bodies, and traced the laws of their com- 
plicated movements ; but the fall of a decayed leaf suggests to him 
problems whose solution transcends the loftiest powers of his under- 
standing, and in the physiology of the humblest moss that presents 
itself to his contemplation he encounters mysteries that prove 
impenetrable to his most searching scrutinies.’”’ Some account, 
however, of theories which have been advanced to explain the cause 
of gravitation may prove of interest. 

Even before the date of Sir Isaac Newton’s immortal discovery 
of the law of gravitation, in 1682 attempts were made to explain 
the cause of gravitative action*: first, by Dr. Robert Hooke in 
1671, who ascribes it to the action of waves in a surrounding 
medium; and, afterwards, by Newton himself, who, in a letter 
to Mr. Boyle, dated February 28, 1678-9, suggests that gravity 
may be due to a decrease in the density of the ether of space 
near the surface of the earth. In a letter, to Dr. Bentley, dated 
February 25, 1692-83, or ten years after his discovery of uni- 
versal gravitation, he refers to the idea that gravitation may be 
an “occult” property of matter in the following words: “ That 
gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential in matter, so that 
one body may act upon another at a distance, through a vacuum, 
without the mediation of anything else, by and through which 
their action and force may be conveyed from one to the other, is to 
me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man, who has in 
philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking, can ever 
fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent acting constantly 
according to certain laws ; but, whether this agent be material or 
immaterial, I have left to the consideration of my readers.” 
Owing to Newton’s great intellect and extraordinary sagacity in all 
scientific questions, considerable stress has been laid on these 
remarks by all subsequent writers on the subject. Newton appears, 
however, to have subsequently abandoned his hypothesis of a 
variation of density in the ether, and to have fallen back on the 
“occult”? property of “action at a distance.” He says (Optics, 
book iii, appendix, query 31): ‘“‘ Have not the small particles of 
bodies certain powers, virtues, or forces, by which they act at a 
distance? What I call ‘ attraction’ may be performed by impulse, 
or by some other means unknown to me. I use that word here to 
signify only in general any force by which bodies tend towards one 
another, whatsoever be the cause.” This passage clearly shows 
that even Newton’s penetrating intellect was unable to frame a 
satisfactory theory of gravitative action. 

* For most of the details contained in the following pages I am indebted to a 


very able and interesting paper by Mr. William B. Taylor, of Washington, 
published in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1876. 
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About a century later, the famous philosopher, Dr. Young, 
discussing Newton’s hypothesis of an etherial medium, diminishing 
in density towards the surface of, and within, solid bodies, suggests 
that in such a medium gravitation might be explained if we suppose 
the particles of the medium to be repelled by material bodies, this 
repulsion diminishing as the distance increases. But this seems to 
be merely explaining one difficulty by means of another equally 
puzzling. Why should repulsion be easier to understand than 
attraction? Besides, as Taylor remarks, “‘ this ingenious scheme of 
universal repulsion leaves no room for that self-repulsion of matter 
exhibited in the phenomena of elasticity,” phenomena which have 
indeed proved insurmountable difficulties in all kinetic theories of 
gravitation. It seems, also, to have escaped the notice of both 
Newton and Hooke, that it would be difficult to conceive of a single 
medium so constituted that it would decrease in density towards 
the centre of all bodies in the universe. 

Before proceeding to notice other theories which have been 
advanced by writers in the last and in the present century, I 
will quote the characteristics of gravitation as given by Taylor, 
characteristics which must all be satisfied by any satisfactory 
theory of gravitative action. These are as follows :— 

** Ist. Its direction is radial towards the acting mass, or recti- 
linear—indefinitely. This rectilinear traction is incapable of deflec- 
tion by any intermediate force. It suffers neither disturbance nor 
interference from any multiplication of similar lines of action, and 
admits neither of reflection, refraction, nor of composition. 

** 2nd. Its quantity is exactly proportional to the acting mass 
indefinitely. Corollary : hence,— 

** Ind b. Its integrity of action is complete with every accumula- 
tion of additional demand, indefinitely; that is to say, no multiplica- 
tion of duty in the slightest degree impairs its previous tensions. 

‘8rd. The intensity is diminished by recession, in proportion to 
the square of the distance through which it acts, indefinitely ; in 
a@ manner somewhat analogous to—but (as modified by the same 
condition) radically different from—the action of light. 

*“‘ 4th. Its time of action is instantaneous throughout all ascer- 
tained distances, and therefore, presumably, indefinitely. Corol- 
lary : hence,— 

“4th, b. Its rate of action (if the expression may be tolerated) 
is precisely the same on bodies at all velocities—indefinitely. It no 
more lagson a comet approaching the sun at the inconceivable 
speed of two hundred miles in one second than on a body at the 
lowest rate of motion, or than on the same comet receding from 
the sun at the same velocity. 

“ 5th. Its quality is invariable under all circumstances—indefi- 
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nitely. It is entirely unaffected by the interposition of any 
material screen, whatever its character or extent; or, in other 
words, it can neither be checked by any insulator nor retarded by 
any obstruction. 

** 6th. Its energy is unchangeable in time, certainly for the past 
two thousand years; presumably — indefinitely. Corollary: 
hence,— 

‘6th, b. Its activity is incessant and inexhaustible—indefinitely. 
The ceaseless fall of planets from their tangential impulses in- 
volves no dynamic expenditure in the sun or in other known 
matter.” 

As almost all the authors of kinetic theories of gravitation have 
ignored the fourth of the above characteristics—the instantaneous 
propagation of gravitation—it may be mentioned that were the 
gravitative influence to take even one minute in passing from the 
sun to the earth the consequence would be a change in the earth’s 
orbital velocity, which could be detected within a year. Indeed, we 
may go much farther than this. Laplace has shown that if the 
observed acceleration in the moon’s mean motion arises from the 
successive transmission of gravity, and not from the secular varia- 
tion in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the velocity with which 
gravity is transmitted must be more than forty-two million times 
greater than the velocity of light! This amounts to saying that 
if gravity occupied the one hundred thousandth of a second in 
traversing the distance from the sun to the earth it would in time 
be detected, and that the time to reach the earth from the nearest 
fixed star would be less than three seconds! We may therefore 
consider gravitative action as instantaneous. 

In the year 1707 Phillippe Villemot, a French theological doctor 
and an eminent mathematician, adopting the hypothesis that the 
planetary motions are caused by Cartesian vortices, propounded the 
hypothesis that gravitation is due to a difference of pressure in the 
solar vortex, the pressure diminishing in the direction of the sun, 
—an idea somewhat similar to that advanced by Sir Isaac Newton. 

In the year 1734, the problem was again attacked by John Ber- 
nouilli, the distinguished Swiss mathematician, who propounded 
a theory which seems to have been a combination of the vor- 
tices of Descartes with the emissions of Newton. He imagined 
gravitation to be caused by ‘the immediate impulsion of a 
substance” which, “ being continually thrown from the circum- 
ference of the vortex to its centre, impresses on all bodies 
encountered by it in its path the same tendency towards the 
centre of the vortex.” As this hypothesis does not, according to 
Taylor, satisfy a single condition of gravitative action, it seems 
unworthy of further consideration. 
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We now come to the famous theory of Le Sage, which is gene- 
rally regarded as the most ingenious hypothesis hitherto proposed. 
Professor Tait considers it ‘‘the only even apparently hopeful 
attempt which has yet been made to explain the mechanism of 
gravitation ;” but, as it satisfies only two of the conditions specified 
above—the first and the third—it cannot be accepted as a solution 
of the problem. Le Sage imagines an infinite number of “ ultramun- 
dane corpuscles ’’ of excessive minuteness, speeding through space 
in straight lines in all directions, and with enormous velocities, 
Two bodies placed in this ocean of flying corpuscles screen each 
other from the molecular bombardment, and would consequently 
move together with a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance. Le Sage supposed that the ultimate atoms of 
matter are so minute compared with the spaces which separate 
them that only a few of the ‘‘ corpuscles” would come into colli- 
sion with the atoms; and Professor Tait remarks: ‘ It is necessary 
also to suppose that particles and masses of matter have a cage- 
like form, so that enormously more corpuscles pass through them 
than impinge upon them ; else the gravitative action between two 
bodies would not be as the product of their masses.” 

As Taylor remarks, it is impossible, by Le Sage’s theory, to 
represent ‘‘ the earth’s residual gravitation toward the sun during 
an eclipse of the moon;” and Sir John Herschel says: ‘‘ The 
hypothesis of Le Sage, which assumes that every point of space is 
penetrated at every instant of time by material particles swi- 
generis, moving in right lines in every possible direction, and im- 
pinging upon the material atoms of bodies, as a mode of accounting 
for gravitation, is too grotesque to need serious consideration ; and, 
besides, will render no account of the phenomena of elasticity.” 
This opinion, emanating from so great an astronomer and mathe- 
matician, is of course deserving of considerable weight. But 
further arguments against Le Sage’s theory are forthcoming. 
Admitting as just and reasonablé the objection raised by Taylor 
that the bombardment of the hypothetical corpuscles would have 
the effect of retarding the motion of the planets, and accepting 
Clerk Maxwell’s conclusion that even a small fraction of the arrested 
energy of the cannonading particles would be sufficient to raise in 
a few seconds “ the whole material universe to a white heat,” it 
will, I think, be admitted that we must reject Le Sage’s ingenious 
hypothesis as wholly inadequate to explain the observed phenomena. 

In the year 1760 the eminent Swiss mathematician, Euler (a 
pupil of Bernouilli), advanced some speculations on the cause of 
gravitation in a series of ‘ Letters on Different Subjects in Physics 
and Philosophy addressed to a German Princess.” His views on 
the subject were vague; but he attributes the observed effects of 
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gravitation to some action in the ether of space. He says (Letter 
68) : ‘‘ Let us suppose that before the creation of the world God had 
created only two bodies, at a distance from each other; that 
absolutely nothing existed outside of them, and that they were in a 
state of rest; would it be possible for the one to approach the other, 
or for them to have a propensity to approach ? How could the one 
feel the other at a distance? Whence would arise the desire of 
approaching? These are perplexing questions. But if you sup- 
pose that the intermediate space is filled with a subtile matter we 
can comprehend at once that this matter may act upon the bodies 
by impelling them. The effect would be the same as if they 
possessed a power of mutual attraction. Now, as we know that the 
whole space which separates the heavenly bodies is filled with a 
subtile matter called «ther, is seems more reasonable to ascribe 
the mutual attraction of bodies to an action which the ether 
exercises upon them, though its manner of acting may be unknown 
to us, than to have recourse to an unintelligible property. ... As 
the idea of occult qualities is now banished from philosophy, 
attraction ought not to be considered in this sense.” As, however, 
Euler does not explain how the ether acts in producing gravitation, 
his views do not throw any light on the subject. 

In 1816 John Herapath proposed the hypothesis of ‘‘ one cause 
for heat, light, gravitation, electricity, cohesion, etc.’”’ This general 
cause he attributes to “ the action of an elastic medium,” which, 
is in Newton’s hypothesis, decreases in density as it approaches 
the “dense bodies of the sun and planets,” the heat of the sun 
ind the comparative warmth of the planets producing the 
hypothetical rarefaction. Like most writers on the subject, he 
rejects as “‘ strongly unphilosophical” the idea of action at a 
distance as an explanation of gravitation, and attributes it to dif- 
ferences in the temperature of the ether or medium. It is, how- 
ever, pointed out by Taylor that these differences in temperature 
would not produce differences in pressure, and Herapath himself 
admits that ‘“‘we have no distinct evidence of attraction being 
either augmented or lessened by heat.’ It seems doubtful whether 
any of the six conditions to be complied with by an acceptable 
theory of gravitation would be satisfied by Herapath’s hypothesis. 

Another attempt to solve this intractable problem was made in 
the year 1882 by Dr. Jules Guyot, a French physician. He con- 
sidered universal space to be filled with two forms of matter, one 
in the sensible state of ordinary matter, solid and liquid, and the 
other the insensible ether, which he conceives to exist under a state 
of great pressure. Assuming that motion, either of translation or of 
vibration, is inherent in matter, he supposes that the phenomena of 
light, heat, sound, electricity, magnetism, and gravitation are all 
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produced by molecular motion or vibration. In a paper published 
in 1861 he says: “‘ We are compelled to admit that attraction is a 
mechanical force, consisting, first, of the rarefaction of the xther 
between molecules, masses, or the heavenly bodies, resulting from 
the ceaseless vibration of the atoms of ponderable matter, and 
secondly, of the reaction from the exterior pressure of the ether 
upon the same, resulting from the general pressure of the impon- 
derable universal medium which constitutes the mother-liquor of 
the world.” In the same paper Guyot suggests an idea similiar to 
the modern ‘ vortex-ring”’ theory of matter, viz., that matter, as 
we know it, was originally evolved by some creative process from 
the ether of space. According to Taylor, Guyot’s hypothesis, 
although original and ingenious, will not satisfy any (except perhaps 
the first) of the six conditions of gravitative action, and is, more- 
over, opposed to the conservation of energy. Like other gravitative 
theories, it must therefore be rejected. 

We next come to the views of the late Professor Faraday, pub- 
lished in the year 1844. These views, although vague, like those of 
some of his predecessors, are entitled to the respect and consideration 
due to the high reputation of their illustrious author. Faraday 
considered that ‘“‘ gravitation is a property of matter dependent 
on a certain force, and it is this force which constitutes matter.” 
In some experiments made with a view to establish a relation 
between electricity and gravitation, the details of which were com- 
municated to the Royal Society in November, 1850, Faraday 
obtained negative results. Some years later, in a paper ‘On the 
Conservation of Force,” he expressed the opinion that the idea of 
action at a distance is directly opposed to ‘the principle of the 
conservation of force.” But, as Taylor points out, this was a 
misconception on Faraday’s part, as ‘‘ the conservation of force has 
no relation whatever to the law of force, and can have no relation 
to it; ’ and he says, ‘‘ Properly speaking, ‘ Force’ is not conserved 
at all! It is the offspring of force, or ‘ work,’ that is really 
conserved.” 

Faraday questions ‘‘ whether such a power as gravitation acts 
without occupying time”; but, as has been shown already, the 
action of the gravitative force is practically instantaneous, so in- 
stantaneous, indeed, that were it to take the ten thousandth part 
of a second in traversing the distance from the sun to the earth 
the fact would long since have been detected by astronomical 
observations. 

In the year 1848 Marc Seguin, a French engineer, attempted to 
frame some hypothesis which would account for gravitation. He 
seems, however, to have abandoned the attempt as hopeless, and 
to have had recourse, in 1858, to the idea of an “ occult quality.” 
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He says: “‘ We are thus led to consider attraction as a first cause, 
emanating directly from the Divine Will in the creation of matter. 
Doubtless it is not impossible that it may hereafter be discovered 
that attraction in its turn is only a consequence of a more general 
law, comprehending in itself more implicitly the means of explain- 
ing the effects attributed to attraction. . . . Let us, then, con- 
sider matter as existing from the beginning uniformly in space, 
and attraction as an essential property with which it is endowed, 
by virtue of which the different parts or molecules composing it 
possess in themselves the power of mutual attraction.” 

In 1849 Boucheporn suggested a relation between the displace- 
ment of the ether caused by the motions of the celestial bodies and 
their gravitative tendency towards each other. 

In 1852 Lamé, a distinguished French geometer, thought that 
“‘sravitation and elasticity should be considered as effects of the 
same cause, which correlate or connect all the material parts of the 
universe ; the first asserting this relation through immense dis- 
tances, the second exhibiting it only in very small spaces.” How 
such opposite effects as the attraction of gravitation and the repul- 
sion of elasticity could possibly be due to the same cause he does 
not explain. Lamé admits the existence of a universal ether as 
proved by the phenomena of light, and believes that to its action are 
in some way due all the effects known to us as heat, electricity, 
magnetism, universal attraction, cohesion, and chemical affinity. 

In 1858 Mr. J. J. Waterson, of Edinburgh, published in the 
Philosophical Magazine some speculations with referencé to the 
cause of gravitation. Like Lamé, and others, he suggests that it 
is due to some action in the ether, but thinks that ‘‘ the special 
dynamic arrangements by which this is effected may ever elude 
research.” 

In 1859 Professor James Challis, of Cambridge University, pub- 
lished a very carefully considered and mathematically analyzed 
hypothesis of gravitative action as due to wave motion in the 
ether. Challis rejects the idea of action at a distance as inexplic- 
able “‘by any previous or concomitant knowledge, but, if it be a 
reality, must for ever remain to us incomprehensible.” He assumes 
“that all substances consist of minute spherical atoms of different 
but constant magnitudes, and of the same intrinsic inertia; and 
that the dynamical relations and movements of different substances, 
and of their constituent atoms, are determined by the pressures of 
the ether against the surfaces of the atoms, together with the 
reaction of the atoms against such pressure by reason of the con- 
stancy of their form and magnitudes. The ether is assumed to be 
a uniform elastic fluid medium pervading all space not occupied by 
atoms, and varying in pressure proportionally to variations of its 
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density. The theory recognizes no other kinds of force than these 
two, the one an active force resident in the ether, and the other a 
passive reaction of the atoms.” He suggests that undulations of 
different wave-lengths may exist simultaneously in the ether, the 
larger waves producing the phenomenon of attraction, and the 
smaller waves that of repulsion between the atoms of matter. 
These small waves are supposed to be smaller than those of light, 
and even smaller in amplitude than the diameter of the ultimate 
atom itself. 

In a later paper, published in 1876, Professor Challis speaks of 
“‘ The force of gravity as due to the attractive action of a molecule 
of a higher order as to magnitude than the molecule of molecular 
attraction. For distinction, a molecule of this superior order 
might be called a gravity molecule. Its magnitude may still be 
considered to be so small that in comparison with the magnitudes 
of terrestrial and cosmical masses it may be treated as an infini- 
tesimal quantity.” 

It appears that Professor Challis’s hypothesis, although very 
carefully considered, and treated with high mathematical ability, 
fails signally to satisfy the conditions of the problem. Although 
its author believed that he had successfully explained the phenomena 
involved in the first three propositions, he seems to have entirely 
ignored the last three conditions of gravitative action. 

In 1861 Mr. J. Stuart Glennie proposed a theory of universal 
repulsion as an explanation of gravitative force. According to his 
views, which are somewhat vague, “‘ matter is conceived as made 
up, not of an elastic ether and inelastic atoms, but of elastic mole- 
cules of different orders as to size and density. If a rough physical 
conception of these molecules be required, they may be conceived 
as etherial nuclei, the ether of the nuclei of a lower being made up 
of nuclei of a higher order, and so on ad infinitum.” With refe- 
rence to this hypothesis Taylor says: ‘‘ In enthroning a universal 
repulsion to discharge the office of a universal attraction, Mr. 
Glennie has not been successful in satisfying any of the conditions 
of the problem, and in investing his ‘ atoms’ with the pressure of 
elasticity he has hardly carried out his programme of a ‘ theory 
cleared of properties and virtues.’ ” 

Professor P. G. Tait, lecturing on “ Force ” before the British 
Association at Glasgow in September 1876, inclines to the adoption 
of a kinetic theory of gravitation, but is—according to Taylor— 
incorrect in asserting that potential energy, like kinetic, involves 
the unit of time. Taylor remarks: “If there be any induction 
impregnable as the generalization of a life-long, a continuous, and 
an unvarying experience, it is that potential energy does not 
‘involve the unit of time.’ The carbon that has lain protected 
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in the bowels of the earth for untold ages (certainly for many 
millions of years) has precisely the same relation to oxygen as 
the carbon prepared from last year’s wood, and holds stored in the 
same mass the same exactly measurable potential energy. The 
stone ball that may have lain a thousand years undisturbed on 
the brink of a precipice has during that time lost no fraction 
of its static tension, but will fall with absolutely the same dynamic 
effect as if thrown up to its seat by a cannon but a moment 
before.” And Professor Clerk Maxwell says : ‘‘ In a watch the main- 
spring, when wound up, has a potential energy which it spends 
in driving the wheels of the watch. This energy arises from the 
coiling up of the spring, which alters the relative position of 
its parts. In both cases, until the clock or watch is set a-going, 
the existence of potential energy, whether in the clock-weight 
or in the watch-spring, is not accompanied with any visible 
motion. We must therefore admit that potential energy can exist 
in a body or system all whose parts are at rest.” It seems clear, 
however, that potential energy depends on gravitation. If, then, 
gravitation were non-existent, there would be no such thing as 
potential energy: that is, bodies near the earth’s surface would 
have no energy of position. If, therefore, gravitation is the 
result of any form of kinetic energy which involves the unit of 
time, potential energy, as Professor Tait maintains, would also 
“ essentially involve ” the same unit. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for December, 1867, Dr. Croll, 
the eminent Scottish geologist, published a paper “On certain 
Hypothetical Elements in the Theory of Gravitation.” He says: 
“That A and B placed at a distance should tend towards each other 
does not imply action at a distance. A moves by virtue of a force; 
but it does not follow that this force is at a distance from A. But 
if we assert that A and B ‘attract’ each other, then we imply 
action at a distance; for A is then affirmed to move in con- 
sequence of the force of B, and B in consequence of the force of 
A. ‘The very idea of attractive force,’ as Professor Briicke 
remarks, includes that of action at a distance.’”’ Taylor, however, 
points out that in our ignorance of the cause of gravitation “ it 
may be a fact of natural law that everything ‘acts where it is 
not,’ including even an etherial vibration;” and he quotes the 
opinion of John Stuart Mill that “action at a distance is 
intrinsically quite as credible as action in contact, and there 
is no reason, apart from scientific experience, to regard the 
one as in any respect less probable than the other.” It is, 
of course, a popular idea that no action can take place between 
bodies except through some connecting link; but there are good 
grounds for supposing that no two particles of the universe 
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are in absolute contact. If this fact could be thoroughly estab- 
lished, we should be forced to conclude that ‘‘ action at a dis- 
tance”’ is really the law of nature. This point will be referred 
to by-and-bye. 

Dr. Croll’s views as to the cause of gravitation may be summed 
up in his own words: ‘‘ Gravity in all probability is of the nature of 
an impact or pressure. Some of our most eminent physicists 
state that the force of gravity must either result from impact of 
ultramundane corpuscles, in some respects analogous to that of 
the particles of a gas (which has been found to be capable of 
accounting for gaseous pressure), or it must result from difference 
of pressure in a substance continuously filling space, except where 
matter displaces it. That gravity is a force of the nature of 
pressure is, I think, beyond doubt; but that this pressure results 
from the impact of corpuscles, or from difference of pressure in a 
substance filling space, is purely hypothetical. Why not assume it 
to be a force, without calling in the aid of corpuscles or a medium 
filling space?” This statement is evidently very vague, and 
brings us no nearer to a solution of the problem. To assume the 
existence of ‘‘a force” without explaining why or how the force 
acts seems quite as ‘‘ purely hypothetical” as the impact of 
corpuscles or the action of a pressure-medium. 

In the year 1869, a ‘‘ New Theory of Gravitation” was presented 
to the French Academy of Sciences by M. P. Leray. Assuming 
the existence of a “‘ perfectly elastic’ fluid,—the ether of space— 
M. Leray supposes “ that there exist at every point equal currents 
crossing each other in all directions,” and that two bodies placed 
in the ether shield each other from the action of these currents, as 
in the case of the flying corpuscles of Le Sage. 

The publication of Leray’s views elicited from M. Lecoqg de 
Boisbaudran a ‘‘ Note on the Theory of Weight” read before the 
French Academy on September 20, 1869. On some points he 
agrees with M. Leray; but on others his ideas are different. He 
says: ‘“‘I admitthat two bodies separated by an absolute void 
cannot act on each other ; that action takes place only by contact, 
the play of forces following the laws of ordinary mechanics. 
If there existed but a single kind of atoms, the interchange of 
forces occurring between equal masses, two atoms could not unite. 
Force and matter would exist, but not attraction. There are, then, 
at least two kinds of primordial atoms of different masses. The 
smaller may be called ether ; the others, ponderable atoms,” and 
*‘it is to the longitudinal vibrations of the ether that I attribute 
the cause of weight.” 

In 1870, Professor Guthrie—apparently in ignorance of the 
earlier researches of Dr. Guyot—made some experiments with 
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a tuning fork, and found that, when vibrating, it exerted an 
attractive influence on light bodies suspended near it. He says: 
‘Though the term ‘attraction’ may have been occasionally used in 
the above to denote the tendency of bodies to approach, the line of 
conclusions here indicated tends to argue that there is no such 
thing as attraction in the sense of a pulling force, and that two 
utterly isolated bodies cannot influence one another. If the 
etherial vibrations which are supposed to constitute radiant heat 
resemble the aerial vibrations which constitute sound, the heat 
which all bodies possess, and which they are supposed to radiate in 
exchange, will cause all bodies to be urged towards one another.” 
As Taylor points out, “‘ this hypothesis would make gravitation a 
function of temperature, contrary to all observation,” and it is in 
fact wholly inconsistent with the last three conditions of gravitative 
action. 

We next come to the interesting experiments and views of 
Dr. Crookes, the eminent physicist. In a paper presented to the 
Royal Society in 1874, he suggests that the action of his then 
newly invented ‘‘ radiometer” might possibly throw some light on 
the cause of gravitation. This little instrument, which is now 
familiar to most people, consists of light discs, fixed on arms, and 
mounted on a point in a hollow glass bulb, from which the air is 
almost wholly exhausted. One side of the disc is blackened, and 
it is found that under the influence of radiant heat (or sunlight) 
the dises rotate. This rotation was at first supposed to be due to 
the repulsive action of heat ; but subsequent investigations proved 
that this idea was incorrect, the motion being simply due to the 
difference of heat absorbed by the two sides of the disc and the 
reaction of the rarified air remaining in the almost perfect, but 
still imperfect, vacuum. As all experiments have shown that 
gravitation is perfectly independent of differences of temperature 
in the bodies mutually attracted, it does not appear that Dr. 
Croll’s views are well founded, or that there is any relation or 
analogy between the motion of the radiometer discs and the 
mystery of gravitative action. 

According to Taylor, the statical theory of gravitation is open to 
the objection of “the obvious irrationality of a stable non- 
equilibrium”; and there is no real difference between this 
pressure hypothesis and the idea of an ether increasing outwards 
from the centres of material bodies. He ably shows that the 
corpuscular hypothesis of gravity is not in any way analogous to 
the molecular theory of gases; and that, even if we could consider 
it as a vera causa, the law of inverse squares would not be satisfied 
in the case of very large masses of matter. He also shows that 
the hypothesis of etherial undulation is ‘‘ incapable of inducing 
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anything in the slightest degree analogous to gravitation,” and 
that, even were they capable of doing so, the origin of such 
undulations would still remain a mystery. Even granting a prime 
mover, we should still be at a loss to conceive how “the initial 
impulse is converted into vibration.”” The great objection to every 
kinetic theory of gravitation seems to be ‘‘its utterly reckless 
violation of any rational conception of the conservation of energy ;” 
and the authors of these theories seem to think that they “have 
the Bank of the Infinite on which to draw in every dynamic 
emergency, without the fear of a depleted treasury, and without 
any necessity being felt for inquiring too nicely into the balance of 
the depositor’s account.” 

Taylor is finally disposed to consider gravitation as an 
‘ultimate phenomenon,” or, in other words, that it is an inherent 
property of matter. The phenomena of elasticity and the 
observed resistance of all substances to compression seem to show 
that a force of repulsion exists between the component molecules of 
matter. ‘‘ And thus, whether we contemplate the infinitely small 
or the infinitely grand, in every case comes back upon us the wide 
induction, that the action of matter in atom, in molecule, or in 
mass, is ever at a distance! Of actual contact there is probably no 
instance afforded in nature, excepting in the intimate substance of 
the ultimate atom.” In the well-known experiment of Newton, in 
which a glass plate is placed on the convex surface of a lens, Dr. 
Robison found “that two pieces of glass are not in mathematical 
contact till they are exerting a mutual pressure of not less than 
one thousand pounds per square inch. For we must not conclude 
that they are in contact till the black spot appears ; and even then 
we dare not positively affirm it. My owu decided opinion is that 
the glasses not only are not in mathematical contact in the black 
spot, but that the distance between them is vastly greater than the 
eighty-nine thousandth part of an inch, the difference of the 
distances at two successive rings.” 

Why the ultimate atoms of bodies should attract at a distance 
and repel when in close proximity seems a paradox we cannot 
understand. The ‘ standing enigma,” as Taylor terms it, re- 
mains; ‘and with each revolving year new demonstrations of its 
absolute precision and of its universal domination serve only to fill 
the mind with added wonder and with added confidence in the 
stability and the supremacy of the power in which has been found 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning; but which, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever— 


‘** Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates—wnspent !” 
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MEN-SERVANTS IN INDIA. 


Ir is well known that the Queen has taken several Indian 
servants into her employ. Other great people are said to have 
done the same. What are we coming to? Are we anticipating a 
general strike against domestic service by those many hard-working 
men, and those neat and handy women, who have hitherto 
ministered to our home comforts in England? Indian servants 
have many merits in their own country ; and, having enjoyed their 
excellent services for many years, I shall not be ungrateful to them. 
Still, if I may tell something of my experiences among them, 
perhaps the English reader will be better able to form his own 
judgment, and to decide, after the well-known formula of Sam 
Weller, whether it is worth while to go through so much to get so 
little. Quantity, not quality, is the rule in an establishment of 
Indian servants. 

There are many varieties of Indian servants. The bad men 
usually present themselves first to thé newly-arrived Englishman. 
It must also be understood that, whilst each master imagines that 
he is choosing his own servant, it is really the servant who is 
selecting the master. For the servant it is purely a speculation. 
If the master is likely to be profitable, the servant will stay as long 
as he can. If the master shows a want of money, or of the means 
of making money, the servant will quickly drop him. The servants 
of the different provinces of India are different. I can only write 
about the Calcutta domestics. The customs and manners of 
Bombay and Madras servants are so unlike those of Calcutta that 
I could not undertake to tell even the names and titles of the 
persons employed in those regions. Their servants may be better 
or worse than the Calcutta menials: of that I am not competent 
to judge. I believe that in Madras and in Bombay a good servant 
is expected to understand and to speak English. In Calcutta the 
man who professes to speak English is usually regarded as bad and 
undesirable. I once had a khansamah who spoke French, and he 
was a good man. The only servant that I ever had who spoke 
English was a thief and a drunkard. 

Let me, then, take my stand in Calcutta, and try to give the 
details of the establishment of an Englishman holding a high 
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position in the official community of that city. His house stands. 
in a spacious compound or garden. There is an entrance lodge, 
and a carriage-drive under an avenue of shady trees goes all round 
the garden. There are plenty of subsidiary buildings, or out- 
houses, for stables and coach-house, and for the kitchen (or cook- 
room, as it is called), and for the dwellings of those servants who 
live on the premises. Some of them sleep in the verandah, or on 
the landing-places of the house; and the syces, or grooms, usually 
take their repose in the stables with their horses. Some servants 
want permission to go home to their huts in the native town at 
night. That is bad: the men soon learn to leave work much too 
early, and to come much too late. 

The khansamah is usually the head of a Calcutta establishment. 
His title is derived from two Persian words, khan (a chief), and 
saman (materials) ; but frivolous young men are apt to call him 
“the consumer,” for his monthly bills consume their substance. 
The khansamah is almost always a man who has graduated as a 
khidmudgar, or footman. He is in fact the footman grown into a 
butler. He has become well-to-do and portly. A thin or lean 
Khansamah would be suspected of being an exceptional rogue,, 
simulating poverty and fictitious economies. The khansamah 
should look dignified and comfortable. His raiment is of white 
linen; he has a capacious turban on his head; and volumincus 
folds of muslin round his waist amplify his figure if Nature has 
not already done that sufficiently. At meals he stands behind his 
master’s chair. On no consideration will he stand behind his 
mistress’s chair if his master is present; but in the master’s 
absence he condescends to recognize the mistress’s authority. Each 
member of the family has a special khidmudgar, or table-servant ; 
and the khansamah is the commanding officer. In olden times 
the covers of the dishes were removed at his signal. Now, with 
the dinner a4 la Russe, he regulates the procession of the entrées, 
and the proper times and seasons for vegetables and sauces. For 
the ordinary home-party the khansamah will condescend to carve 
a joint ; but if there is a dinner party it is prudent to have a hired 
professional carver. The khansamah studies the laws of pre- 
cedence, and is careful that the chief guests are served first. 

It is the khansamah’s business to provide the food, and he goes 
to the market every morning to buy the materials that are needed 
for the meals of the day. If left to his own devices entirely, he 
will degenerate into all sorts of bad habits, and his master will be 
badly served. The khansamah is well aware that a careless 
ménage is fraught with much peril to himself, and that some day 
the master, aroused to a sense of evil, but not having sufficient 
courage to correct or reform, will suddenly dismiss him, and try 
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another khansamah. Therefore he has to make hay while the sun 
shines. He buys the worst and cheapest materials, and charges 
the highest price for them. Day after day he serves up the same 
vapid dishes, and the everlasting curry and rice bring him a 
certain profit. When a fowl is cut up and smothered in curry 
sauce, how can the master tell whether the man gave sixpence for 
it or a shilling? Still, whosoever will try the plan of dealing 
reasonably with his khansamah will reap his reward. Every 
evening the khansamah should submit a written programme for 
the meals of the following day. He can then be told to amend it 
if guests are expected, or if the home party is to be diminished. 
This written document being thus settled overnight, the khansamah, 
when he returns from the market the next morning with his daily 
purchases all entered in his bazaar book, knows that they may be 
compared with the list of the previous evening, and that any 
excesses may be checked or disallowed. There is no need to be 
always working the check. The fact of its existence is sufficient. 

Let it not be supposed that the best of khansamahs, howsoever 
much controlled, will not try from day to day, and from week to 
week, to add something to his own profits. I have brought home 
one of the old bazaar books that my khansamah kept. It is 
written in English ; every item purchased is entered in full detail ; 
and the book was always laid on my study-table after breakfast. 
On many days I had no leisure to look at it, and I seldom did more 
than glance at the total charge for the day. Looked at as a 
whole—it covers several months—this book is an amusing study. 
It must be understood that to the microscopic mind of the khan- 
samah the gain of a single penny on any item is a very desirable 
profit. If he makes a bolder dash occasionally at a sixpence or a 
shilling on a particular item, he still hopes that the sixpence may 
be only cut down to threepence, or the shilling to sixpence. This 
leaves the master triumphant in his economy, and the khansamah 
the gainer by the whole sum uncut. My man’s movements were 
sly. Take, for example, the purchase of eggs. Eggs in India are 
small, unsubstantial, cheap. It would be hard to tell how many 
may be really needed for a day’s meals; but let us suppose that he 
began by buying twelve on the first of the month and charging six- 
pence for them. On the very next day he would buy eggs to the 
same number and charge sevenpence. Another day he would put 
down twenty eggs and chargea shilling. Life was not long enough 
to contend with those petty frauds; but they stand recorded to 
this day. 

I used to settle accounts with the khansamah once a month, when 
he brought his own books, the other servants’ books, and the pay-list 
showing the wages of each servant. Some men like to pay each 
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servant with their own hands, and to settle their accounts separately. 
I preferred to make the khansamah a Joseph or general controller, 
and to be saved miscellaneous bother. On the understanding that 
his purchases were to be paid for in ready money, I used always to 
keep him supplied with money in advance ; but the natives are wily 
people. The khansamah always accounted to me for every penny 
of the money advanced ; but I do not believe that he ever paid ready 
money to any of the bazaar-dealers, and I suspect that he lent most 
of it, in small sums, at 16 or 20 per cent., to the other servants and 
private friends. Nevertheless, his accounts at the end of each 
month were always square so far as I was concerned, and there 
were no complaints brought against him by the other servants or 
by the tradesmen with whom he dealt. 

Next to the khansamah ranks the abdar. He is butler of the 
liquor department—(although ab signifies water, his business is 
concerned with many things besides water). The abdar takes 
charge of the large block of ice that the khansamah brings every 
morning with the other things bought in the bazaar. The ice is 
placed in the ice-chest, and at the proper time the abdar puts into 
the ice-chest the bottles of wine or beer or other liquids that will 
probably be needed during the day. In former times, when block 
ice was unknown, an abdar who could cool claret or beer without 
killing or chilling it had a special reputation, and could command 
his own price in salary. Now-a-days it is the ambition of some 
abdars to freeze the champagne in its bottles into a solid block of 
ice, and to call it ‘ frappé;” which is a grave error. The abdar 
has other uses. He is by custom the servant of the lady of 
the house, and stands behind her chair. He is always a rival 
to the khansamah, and many a back-stair intrigue is carried 
on with the help of the ayah to induce the mistress to conspire 
against and dethrone the khansamah in his favour. The abdar 
has a special charge of the milk and butter departments, which are 
of great importance. Finally, if there is a large dinner party, ‘it is 
necessary to have an abdar to look after the wine, and see that it 
is not mis-used or stolen. Where every guest brings his own 
Khidmudgar with him, the house is sometimes invaded by servants 
of doubtful character; and such persons have occasionally been 
caught imbibing champagne outside the dining-room door, or 
depositing an unopened bottle in the folds of a gamp-umbrella. 

The khidmudgar or table-servant is, or should be, a clean and 
tali man, dressed in plain white, with his master’s crest in silver on 
his turban. The duty of a khidmudgar is simple and easy. He 
brings his master his tea or coffee at daybreak if his master is an 
early riser. He helps to lay the table for meals, and he has to 
bring in the dishes and to change the plates. At a dinner-party 
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his first duty is to his own master, behind whose chair he stands ; 
and some masters do not approve of their own servant being ordered 
about by anyone else. In fact, a good khidmudgar will have neither 
eyes nor ears for the bidding of even the fairest damsel, who is a 
stranger to him, until his master tells him to attend to the young 
lady’s orders. Then, of course, he flies; for how can he tell 
whether it may not soon be his fate to serve this same young lady, 
who may become his master’s wife? The khidmudgar is expected 
to help in cleaning the plate ; and if he is a sensible man with an 
ambition to better himself he will make himself useful to the 
khansamah, and will study the art of cookery in the kitchen. 
Knowledge of cooking may be of great use to him when on a journey 
or on a shooting expedition. 

In many families a chokra, or page-boy, is admitted to wait at 
table. He is introduced and palmed off as the khansamah’s 
grandson, and it is suggested that it will be an economy to employ 
him on half the salary of a full-blown khidmudgar. Thus the 
wretch finds his way indoors, usually wearing an immense turban, 
beneath which his large black eyes sparkle so that an enthusiastic 
young lady may whisper that he is ‘‘ quite lovely.” The boy is 
staring hard about the room, and getting in the way of the other 
servants; and at last there comes the crash of a fallen plate or 
of a broken wine-glass, and the culprit rushes out. I never allowed 
a page in my establishment to come into the dining-room. A 
friend of mine who had set up a page-boy took the small creature 
with him when he went to dine at the house of a very irascible 
person, who particularly disliked page-boys. Of course, the child 
took an early opportunity to drop a soup-plate. The irascible 
gentleman merely looked at him; but that look was so diabolical 
that the page-boy fled from the room, and was never seen again by 
his own master. Some said that the boy drowned himself. 

There is another Mohamedan servant who holds an important 
position in connection with the dining-room. He is called “‘ the 
mussaulchee,’”’ which means “‘ the torch-bearer”’; but, whilst the 
title survives, the duty remains only at hill stations such as Simla 
and Darjeeling, where the mussaulchee carries a lantern to guide 
the pony or to direct the steps of the men conveying their master 
in a sedan-chair. In Calcutta houses the mussaulchee is nothing 
more than a washer of plates and dishes. He is one of the domes- 
tics who are seldom seen, and he wears no smart clothes in which 
to exhibit himself. It is best not to see him, especially at his work, 
when he sits just outside the dining-room door, with a large bowl 
of hot water before him, wielding a curious brush against the 


dirty plates, which he then wipes with cloths that are seldom 
immaculate. 
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It is an easy transition from the dining-room to the kitchen. 
An Indian kitchen is usually in a detached outhouse, for the smell 
of cooking and the heat of a kitchen-fire are not endurable indoors. 
The cook is monarch of the kitchen. He almost always has a mate 
to help him. A good cook is a treasure not easily found. The 
best cooks are called ‘‘ Mugs,” or ‘‘ Chittagong Burmese”; but in 
reality they are half-breeds, a cross between the Mugs and the 
ordinary Hindoo of Chittagong. Although these cooks will describe 
themselves as Raj-bunsis, men of Royal race, they have no caste. 
It was the lack of caste that introduced the Mug cooks into the 
kitchen in India—first with the Portuguese and afterwards with 
the English. They took to the business readily, and there are 
some families of them who are almost born cooks, and have tra- 
ditions and rules for the cooking of certain dishes. My favourite 
cook was one of those men. He lived with me for many years, 
and had no intention of leaving me. He was dismissed more than 
once for drunkenness; but he soon got himself reinstated after I 
had suffered for several days at the hands of some incompetent 
substitute. There was eventually an understanding that he was 
only to become drunk when we all dined out. He was not bound 
to be drunk; but he regarded opportunities to become so as 
feast-days, and when repentance came in the morning he would 
lavish extra pains on the breakfast dishes. I could usually tell 
whether he had been indulging on the previous night. Barring 
this weakness, he was an excellent cook. He could read and write 
Bengali, and the menu for breakfast, for lunch, and for dinner, was 
always written by him and the khansamah, and either submitted 
for my inspection or filed on a hook in the kitchen. It is desirable 
to have the kitchen whitewashed, and the copper cooking-vessels 
tinned, at least once a month; and the cook should be supplied 
with plenty of soap and soda, and dusters and cloths of all sorts, 
so that he may have no excuse for anything being left dirty. Then, 
and only then, can the mistress or the master of a house pay an un- 
expected visit to the kitchen without the chance of experiencing 
something analogous to the Bombay episode of a Chinese cook who 
was found washing his liitle feet in the soup tureen. I wish that I 
could have brought my cook to England with me. In some dishes 
he was incomparable. The late Lord Napier of Magdala, when 
a passing guest one day, suggested that the man must be a French 
cook; and poor Lord Canning, when he came on a visit to my 
station on public business, declared that a soufflé made by my cook 
was superior to soufflés made by his own chef. By his doctor’s 
orders, Lord Canning had a soufflé every day for his lunch. The 
doctor considered it the most wholesome food in India at mid-day. 
As the kitchen is near the stables, let us go thither and review 
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the coachman and the syces, or grooms. I believe it is admitted 
that Calcutta coachmen and syces of the present day are the worst 
in India. There is now hardly an indigenous coachman who knows 
how to drive, or a syce who cares to do justice to his horse. They 
combine to steal the horse’s food. Most of these soi-disant coach- 
men have begun life as syces. They have taught themselves to 
drive by sitting in their master’s buggy and driving the horse 
home when the master has alighted at his office. Some prudent 
men have the reins taken off at the office, and provide the syce 
with a leading rein to lead the horse home. Whenever I recog- 
nized a friend’s buggy being driven home from office by the syce I 
informed the master. I severely punished a syce of my own, 
whom by chance I discovered driving my pet Arab—one of the 
fastest trotting Arabs in Caleutta—dashing along at his best pace 
among a string of carriages. That very syce now drives a pair of 
horses in the service of Messrs. Cook & Co., the great livery stable 
keepers of Calcutta. In my younger days I had many horses and 
many syces; but my first syce was the best of all. He was an 
athletic young man from the upper country, and had been brought 
up by a good master and in a good stable. He was devoted to his 
horse, and he kept the harness and the buggy clean asa pin. He 
taught me all the native names for the different parts of the 
harness, and for the different members of a horse’s body. He 
would run in front of the buggy, shouting to all comers to get out 
of the way; or he would trot along behind, with one hand just 
resting on the spring; on the longest drives he would Hardly be 
persuaded to sit for even a moment. Now every lazy Calcutta 
syce climbs up behind the buggy, and sits or stands as it suits 
him. The coachman and the syces are dirty in their persons and 
in their habits. They clean only the visible dirt on a carriage or 
on the harness, and never dream of doing to-day anything that 
they can possibly put off till to-morrow. In the pockets of your 
new barouche, a really good carriage from an English maker, you 
will find that the coachman has a store of candle-ends, blacking 
brushes, and dirty rags or wash-leathers. 

Another Mahomedan servant is the water-carrier (or ‘‘ bheestee,” 
as he is called in the vernacular, the word signifying “ angel”’). 
Many persons may have seen pictures of him, with his big goat- 
skin, full of water, resting across his loins, while he runs along, 
sprinkling the dusty roads with the cool shower that he so cleverly 
distributes as he goes. He is a strong, muscular man: his goat- 
skin, when full of water, must weigh above a hundred pounds. 
The services of a Bheestee are now little needed. In Calcutta the 
streets are watered from stand-pipes with long hose, and in many 
houses water is laid on from the town water-works. Fortunately, 
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the act of going to a tap and filling a vessel with water has not 
been found to conflict with the caste of any native servant. 

There is still one other Mahomedan out-of-door servant: the 
house cooly, whose special duty it is to go to the market every 
morning with the khansamah and bring back the ice and the 
large basket containing the provisions for the day. Instead of 
keeping a house-cooly, some men let the khansamah hire a man or 
a boy from day to day. It is much safer to employ a house-cooly ; 
for the hired boys are not very trustworthy, and are in league with 
their own friends in the market, so that the fowls which the 
khansamah actually bought are not always the birds that the 
hired boy delivers at the house. The house-cooly is available for 
other small domestic jobs. He will carry a box or a parcel to a 
neighbour’s house, or go again to the market for additional 
supplies, such as the mango-fish, which are only to be bought 
according to the state of the tide in the river Hooghly, and must 
be brought quite fresh from the nets if they are to be appreciated 
in their true and delicate flavour. 

Where there is a large garden, a gardener and two or three 
under-gardeners are needed. The native name for the gardener is 
‘“‘molly,” the true meaning of which word is that he makes 
wreaths or garlands to be offered to idols, for the molly is a 
Hindoo; but facetious Englishmen believe that it is due to the 
effeminacy of his personal appearance. The molly is not a bad 
fellow. He takes a deep interest in his flowers and his vegetables, 
and delights to come into the breakfast-room to display his broad 
basket containing the garden produce of the day to his master or 
to his mistress. He is an adept in making up the flowers for the 
vases or glasses that adorn the house, and he very soon learns to 
decorate a dinner-table under some general directions from the 
head of the establishment. Nor is he so very effeminate. Where 
there are large grass tennis-courts he has a good morning’s exer- 
cise in rolling the ground before the dew is off, and there is a 
good deal of watering to be done in the flower-garden and in the 
vegetable garden. The molly and his subordinates have taken a 
new yoke on their necks since the introduction of lawn-tennis. 
They are now always employed to pick up ‘the tennis-balls ; and, as 
the nets and other paraphernalia are usually kept in their charge, 
they have adopted the game as belonging to their department. 

The washerman, or dhobi, should always have an apartment set 
aside for his use in the range of out-houses, and he must be 
supplied with an ironing-table and irons, which are manipulated 
by an assistant, an istree-wallah. The actual work of washing 
the linen of the house is carried on by the dhobi at one of the 
tanks in the suburbs of Calcutta, where there are large colonies of 
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dhobies, who are sometimes justly suspected of interchanging the 
garments of their masters and mistresses. When a man is a 
bachelor he expects his bearer to keep the dhobi straight and to 
sew on his buttons. When there is a lady in the house she usually 
charges herself with the superintendence of the dhobi’s depart- 
ment, and she keeps the istree-wallah and the ironing business 
going at high pressure. The master of the house may catch a 
glimpse of the dhobi, on a Monday morning, guiding a bullock or 
a donkey laden with huge bundles of the linen that is going to the 
wash, and on a Saturday he may see the same party returning 
with snowy bundles of the washed linen. Beyond that he need 
not inquire. 

It is a natural step from the washerwoman to the tailor, whose 
first duty it is to repair the garments that have been mutilated at 
the wash. The durzee, or tailor, is a very important personage 
where there is a lady at the head of the establishment. By force 
of circumstances, he soon becomes her confidant and prime minister. 
The head tailor of the house is usually a smart gentleman, with a 
fine muslin turban and white clean robes. If he has any assistants, 
they are generally scrubby-looking fellows in dirty skull-caps. The 
durzee arrives at the house with much parade of punctuality, and 
leaves with equal punctuality. His working-hours are from ten to 
five, and if he is detained beyond 5 p.m. he is apt to want payment 
for extra time. This can be met by judicious surveillance. The 
tailor, having arrived, spreads his mat on a landing-place on the 
stairs or in a verandah; for he always likes to have easy access to 
a staircase, so that he may go out of doors and allay his thirst 
from time to time. Having received the orders of the day from his 
mistress, he sets to work. There is a jargon spoken between 
mistress and durzee which is quite unintelligible to the uninitiated. 
The durzee settles to his work, and about eleven o’clock he hears 
the carriage come to the door and the lady go out to shop or to pay 
visits. This is the durzee’s opportunity. He slips downstairs and 
goes out to the servants’ offices, and joins in the friendly talk and 
the smoke of the festive hubble-bubble for an hour or so. Great is 
his dismay if, on returning to his post, he finds that, although the 
carriage went out with some of the ladies of the house, the mistress 
remained at home, and that his long absence has been discovered. 
This makes a convenient set-off against any claim for payment for 
overtime after 5 p.m. 

The lady’s ayah is in immediate alliance with the tailor; but I 
am not prepared to say much about ayahs. They are incompre- 
hensible to the male mind. They are of all sorts, with good 
tempers and with bad tempers; with good looks very rarely. They 
may be clean and neat; but too often they look dirty and untidy. 
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Their antecedents will seldom bear examination. Usually it is some 
lapse from their original status in native society that made them 
become ayahs. I have no doubt that in many cases they are faith- 
ful and affectionate to their mistresses and to the children in their 
charge; but I would rather say nothing more than that it is better for 
a lady to keep an ayah than to employ an English maid-servant. 
If the latter is at all nice or good-looking, she will be snapped up 
in matrimony; and, although there is an English maid, you cannot 
altogether dispense with an ayah. 

Let me turn to the master’s body-servants. His valet, or 
personal attendant, is called his “ sirdar,” or head bearer, with 
whom a mate bearer is usually associated. These people are 
called bearers because they were originally bearers of palanquins. 
When I was at Chittagong the head-man of my local team of 
bearers became my sirdar-bearer, or valet; but he always took his 
place under the pole of the tonjon or of the sedan chair. (Our 
houses were built on the tops of steep little hills, up which we could 
not drive.) In Calcutta the domestic valet is usually an Ooriya, or 
native of Orissa. He is a Hindoo, and is disposed to be trouble- 
some about caste if not strictly disciplined. Most of the men are 
tall and good-looking, and those who still carry palkees become 
very muscular. When I went out to India two of those Ooriya 
brothers took me in hand. As a young member of the ruling class 
of civilians, I was likely to be a good “ spec,’”’ and they adopted me. 
I liked them much. They left me only when they suffered so much 
from fever at Chittagong that they had to go to their home. As 
soon as I got back to a more healthy part of Bengal, they returned. 
The eldest brother was with me about fifteen years, and then he 
brought his son to take his place. The younger brother was with 
me still longer, and then he substituted a son. The family made 
themselves my parasites for above thirty years. They ‘made 
a very good thing of it.” I was on tour with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in Orissa, and we came to the village to which 
my men belonged; and the eldest brother, who had then retired, 
came to see me. We were told that he was one of the richest men 
in the place, and he was said to be the owner of a thousand cows. 
Probably this was a jealous exaggeration ;. but, if it was true, most 
of those thousand cows came out of my pockets. I was brought 
up on the principle of letting the natives come to my house as 
much as possible. In some districts many of them came gladly ; 
but the sirdar-bearer and the official chuprassees (of whom more 
anon) look on the visitor as their prey, and it was impossible to 
prevent the visitors from tipping them. An ignorant youth, I 
tried hard to check this present-giving ; but in my old age and in 
Engiand I have learnt that there is a similar practice in England, 
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and that the servants of comfortable houses regard the visitor as 
their legitimate prey, and deal with him according to his liberality. 

The first duty of the sirdar-bearer and his mate is to dress their 
master. What a comfort it was to have one’s socks put on, one’s 
shoestrings tied, and every garment handed as it was wanted! 
They are expected to dust and clean the furniture and to look 
after the lighting of the house. They have a whole tribe of their 
brethren as subordinate bearers. One of those men, the furrash- 
bearer, has special care of the lamps and the candles and the oil. 
The rest of the men are chiefly punkah-pullers. My estimate for 
punkah-pullers, when punkahs were going both by day and by 
night, was three men for each European in the household. In 
some houses special men are engaged for the night punkahs; but 
I disliked that system, for those men had probably been working 
elsewhere all day, and soon fell asleep over their night work. 
With three men for each punkah likely to be required, the total 
hours of labour would be only eight for each man, and if this time 
is divided into watches of four hours the man has no valid excuse 
for going to sleep. Punkah-pulling is monotonous and sleepy 
work: the only means which the bearer has of arousing himself is 
to pull the rope off the punkah wheel, or to make the wheel squeak 
for want of grease. Writing on this subject, a gentleman in 
Bombay has introduced the phrase ‘“‘is wastee lukree,” which means 
that for an offence of this kind the stick is the proper punish- 
ment. There are cases where even the most tender-hearted master 
can hardly abstain from the use of a light cane on a lazy bearer 
who goes to sleep or plays tricks with the punkah wheel; but the 
most approved precaution is to require the head bearer to sleep 
within call of his master’s room. Then, if the punkah stops, or if 
the wheel squeaks during the night, let the head bearer’s dreams 
be interrupted: let him be aroused to awake the delinquent or to 
oil the noisy wheel. The head bearer is a man of like passions 
with ourselves, and is not happy at having his slumbers disturbed. 
You will probably hear him slap or cuff his peccant brother; and, 
in all probability, if he does not actually dismiss the man from the 
house, he will inflict some other unpleasant punishment. 

Although the bearers are supposed to clean the furniture, they 
would not condescend to sweep the floor or to brush the carpets. 
For this purpose a very low-caste servant, called ‘‘ the sweeper” or 
“‘mehtar,” is entertained. In the Persian language the word mehtar 
means ‘‘ a prince,” and, in calling the sweeper, the other servants 
usually address him as ‘‘ khaleefah” or ‘‘jemadar.” The sound 
of the sweeper’s broom is to be heard the first thing in the 
morning busily brushing away the dust from the mats in the 
rooms and in the verandahs; but he is a bird that always shuns 
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the light, and carefully avoids presenting himself in public. He 
may best be left in the obscurity he seeks. 

The last servant to be mentioned is the durwan, or porter, who 
lives in the lodge at the entrance-gate. He is supposed to be 
responsible for the safety of all the property on the premises, and 
is empowered to stop and search anyone going out with a 
suspicious bundle. I cannot remember any case in which a thief 
was thus caught by the durwan. A thief would have found it 
wiser to pass his plunder over the garden wall than to walk into 
the jaws of the durwan. It is the durwan who has the privilege of 
stopping English visitors at the gate. The friends who have come 
to call are informed that the gates are shut; which is the local 
equivalent for ‘‘ not at home.” Sometimes an exception may have 
to be made; and, as the durwan seldom understands the name told 
him, he is likely to admit the wrong man. He always admits 
the native duns who come round to collect shop-bills. He has 
some trifling reward for letting them in, and they take on their 
own heads the risk of being summarily ejected. 

A Government official, such as a member of the Board of 
Revenue, is, at the expense of the State, provided with a jemadar 
and four chuprassees. Not many years ago every jemadar had a 
deputy jemadar, and there were eight instead of four chuprassees ; 
but the numbers have been reduced in these economical days. 
The jemadar usually sits on the box of the carriage when his 
master drives to and from office; and the chuprassees attend at 
the office except on the days when their master, for any special 
reason, has his official papers sent by them to his house. In India, 
as it is not safe to send a verbal message, a good deal of work is 
carried on by demi-official letters and notes. Thus there is 
absolute need for chuprassees. The mistress of a large house in 
Calcutta usually has a chuprassee of her own to carry about her 
notes and small parcels. She does not like to employ the Govern- 
ment men, even if her husband-could spare them; and the other 
domestic servants, such as bearers or khidmudgars, soon grumble 
if they are often asked to take out notes. Some fancy that this is 
a matter of caste; but it is not so. You will find that native 
servants are guided by the principle that makes English servants 
object to doing anything that is not part of their own proper 
work according to their recognized rules for the sub-division of 
labour. 

-C. T. Bucxuann, F.Z.S. 
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In one of his thrilling stories, M. Jules Verne describes how, on 
board a burning ship in mid-ocean, a cool-headed and strong-nerved 
mate calmly takes all the measures within his reach in order to 
save the passengers, and if possible the vessel; and how, being 
asked by a passenger what precautions he had taken to prevent 
the explosion of a package of blasting-powder hidden among the 
cargo, he replied that he could only do his duty by dismissing the 
blasting-powder from his mind. Resembling this fatalist mate, 
who forced himself to forget the most important element in the 
problem before him, the politicians of our day seem to have agreed 
upon ignoring a troublesome but all-important question which, if 
not settled, will render futile all those pet remedial measures to 
which they give their attention. This troublesome and all- 
important question is the Bank Question, with its manifold bear- 
ings on the supply of capital, credit, and coin, on the state of trade, 
on the rate of wages, on the contentment of the people, on the 
safety of our fortunes, on the outlook in the city, on our supremacy 
in the world’s finance. Although few men would deny the im- 
portance of the Bank Question, almost all hesitate to tackle it. To 
judge from political speeches, one might almost suppose that such 
a question had no existence, or that its satisfactory solution were 
so clearly impossible as to render discussion useless. Hundreds 
of evils which arise from insufficient supply of capital and scarcity 
of mediums of exchange among the productive trades, as well as 
from a plethora, and consequent waste, of capital in desperate 
undertakings abroad and absurd companies at home, and similar 
anomalies of every-day, experience—a mass of these evils are 
treated, not as the consequences of a defective economic system, 
but as original causes to be dealt with separately. 

The more or less Socialistic remedies which are applied and sug- 
gested are of no avail. They leave the great causes untouched, 
and serve only to disguise the effects momentarily. The great 
economic question—the Bank Question—keeps pressing forward, 
and it becomes more and more absurd to ignore its presence. As 
long as there was nothing more serious to disturb us than the 
almost inarticulate moans of the victims of the sweater, the middle- 
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man, and the usurer, this unpalatable question could be set aside. 
When our millionaires, our city magnates, and our banks feel the 
first tremor of the unsafe ground on which they build, it is natural 
that the foundations of our national business and credit should be 
overhauled. 

Mr. Goschen is not of those who shut their eyes to the danger 
of the present situation. As Chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
practical banker, he of course takes a financier’s view of the posi- 
tion. In his speech at Leeds, as well as in his recent address to 
the London Chamber of Commerce, he leaves the important 
economic aspect of the Bank Question unconsidered. We are not 
entitled to conclude that he has not studied the Bank Problem 
from this point of view, because, on both occasions, his audiences 
were chiefly interested in the financial aspect. In both speeches, 
however, there are clear indications that the economic importance 
of Bank Reform has escaped him. Saying this need not be con- 
sidered a censure on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for he stands 
in this respect in the same position as a great many financiers and 
economists. 

Mr. Goschen is not the first financier, nor the first Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has been impelled by the dangers and 
anomalies of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 to search for an 
adequate Reform. Mr. Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, and 
Mr. Gladstone have in their turn tried their hand at Bank Reform ; 
but each deemed it prudent to leave that Gordian knot to a 
successor. Both confined themselves to the financial side of the 
subject, and to this one-sided view must be ascribed their inability 
to grapple with it. The financial and economic conditions of any 
market or country are generally so intimately interlaced that they 
cannot be rationally treated independently of each other. This is 
especially the case now in Great Britain, for the obvious reason 
that our whole financial system is based on, and controlled by, a 
Bank Act whose main characteristics were determined about two 
centuries ago, when the most primitive notions about banking 
prevailed—an Act which, when read in the light of modern know- 
ledge, is one mass of arbitrary regulations, void of motive or of 
logic, and thoroughly out of harmony with the laws of Political 
Economy. The longstanding of the Act, the plausibility of its 
apparent advantages, and the insidious and circuitous ways of its 
ruinous effects, have naturally led financiers who have studied, 
practised, and succeeded under it to regard it as a law of Nature, 
not to be tampered with. Thus, their financial views, their 
explanation of anomalies, and their conception of reforms do not 
go beyond the Bank Act. Mr. Goschen is no exception in this 
respect. He frankly avows himself a Bank Charter man. The 
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great and manifold cares which weigh on his mind, and his 
absence from the City, have left his opinions on this matter less 
affected than thos. of most of our City men, who at least for a 
year now have felt convinced that there is something materially 
wrong with our financial system. 

The consequence is that the proposals which Mr. Goschen has 
put forth take the shape of unimportant amendments of the Bank 
Act rather than of a reasoned Reform calculated to meet actual 
needs. As far as we can understand from his speeches, he has 
been impressed by only one of the dangers of our present banking 
legislation—namely, the alarmingly small proportion in which the 
metallic reserve stands to the ever-growing superstructure of 
credit. He clearly regards this as the sole defect of our Bank Act. 
His approval of all the rest he bases, as a practical man naturally 
would base it, on the results of nearly fifty years’ working of our 
present system. Such a method of reasoning proves nothing, for 
we have no evidence that our commerce or finance would have been 
less developed, and that the development would have been more 
cruel to the bulk of the people, without the Bank Act. Our ancestors 
had a quaint habit of connecting such things as happened simul- 
taneously, making the one a cause and the other an effect. Modern 
politicians are inclined to adhere to this convenient mode of reason- 
ing. They may not say that we shall have war because there is a 
comet in the sky; but they affirm that such and such a coun- 
try has had Protective Duties, and that, as it has someAndustry, 
Protection has produced it. Mr. Goschen’s argument is akin to 
this. He says that we have had a Bank Act, and we have had 
some progress, consequently the Bank Act has produced progress. 
If the matter be treated logically, we must come to a totally 
different conclusion. The very fact that an Act, full of limitations 
and restrictions made to suit such circumstances as existed in 1844, 
has been found capable of allowing the immense development of 
business which we have since experienced decidedly proves that this 
Act has nothing to do with our progress, and that such influence as 
it has exercised has been derogatory. It is mere supposition to 
suppose that the Bank Act was so wonderfully framed, and the 
arbitrary limitations were so nicely calculated, as to suit all ages and 
all circumstances. What has really happened is this. Soon after the 
Act came into force, it was proved by a panic that the suppositions 
on which it was based were utterly wrong; that from then till now 
it has been a burden on all our industrial classes, a cause of immense 
loss of British capital abroad, and a fosterer of the Sweating 
System ; that it has driven us to several parics when commerce 
has been comparatively healthy; and that the only thing to be said 
in its defence is that it is so very useful when it is suspended. If, 
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in later times we have escaped actual panics—though we always 
appear to be approaching one—it is because the Directors of the 
Bank of England have ruthlessly and heartlessly carried out the 
principle of raising the discount each time the metallic reserve has 
become low. What this involves is understood by few. It has 
been explained elsewhere, and need only be briefly referred to here. 
The enormous amounts which are extracted by the capitalist 
classes from the productive ones every day the discount is abnor- 
mally high is in itself a great evil ; but it sinks into insignificance 
when we consider the effects of the mad system of regulating the 
price of the hire of capital, all over the country, not to say all over 
the Empire, on the metallic reserve of one bank. When we consider 
that this same Bank Act prohibits the expansion of mediums of 
exchange other than coin, and that the variations of the rates of 
exchange absolutely and necessarily prevent us (as nobody knows 
better than Mr. Goschen) from increasing the circulating coin by 
importation, it is evident that every increase in our prosperity, any 
spurt in our industry above the normal depression, creates an extra 
demand for mediums of exchange which can be met only by gold 
from the Bank of England. When the gold begins to flow out of 
the Bank into the channels of trade and industry, the Bank directors’ 
duty is to nip the coming prosperity in the bud by raising the Bank 
rate to the requisite pitch, so that the gold comes back from the 
producers and the working-classes of the country. For nearly twenty 
years we have seen this operation frequently repeated until we have 
found our level in chronic depression and dull stagnation—small 
or no profit for employers, and starvation wages for the workers. 
The folly of allowing the people no mediums of exchange, suitable 
for wages, other than coin, which is at the same time the value- 
measurer and raises the cost of production in exact proportion 
to the increase of its presence in the market, is only matched by the 
maintenance of a system which makes fair wages a mathematical 
impossibility, and at the same time places the political power in the 
hands of the discontented wage-earning classes. 

It is only by studying the Bank Question in its economic aspect 
that anyone, even the most accomplished financier, can possibly 
become aware of the disastrous influence of the Bank Act on our 
agriculture, our industry, our commerce, and our colonies. It is a 
national misfortune that the Bank Question has always been 
considered by our politicians as a purely financial question. The 
country may be congratulated that at last one prominent man is 
fully aware of the dangers to which the present anomalies expose 
us. Although the dangers of small reserves may, in Mr. Goschen’s 
mind, dwarf other evil effects of the Bank Act, it is impossible not 
to expect that this initiative will lead to a thorough investigation of 
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the whole matter. We hope this all the more as the search for a 
remedy against the obvious danger of insecurity will not fail to 
reveal that such danger is artificially created by a system which 
involves excessive centralization where local independence would 
be the best safeguard, monopoly where free competition alone 
would meet a universal want, clumsy State Interference where 
Supply and Demand should reign supreme. 

If we examine Mr. Goschen’s proposals, it will be found that no 
patching up of the old Act will lead to the desired results, and 
there will be one more inducement to see what a radical reform 
can accomplish. The remedies proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer leave us in the old vicious circle of rule-of-thumb 
regulations, and cause us to build on foundations which are 
economically unsound and irrelevant to first principles. If we can 
put matters right by increasing the reserve, the first question 
which arises is, How large should the reserve be? On what should 
it be regulated? If it should be fixed with any approach to 
rationality, it should be enormous, supposing all the other defects 
of the system are to be left untouched. If the old cause of panics, 
the Act of 1844, is to remain jn force and future panics are to be 
allayed by the size of the gold reserve, it ought to be as large as 
the amount of credit which is destroyed during a panic. When we 
consider the enormous and ever-growing amount of business 
cleared by credit, it will be found that if we are to have an 
adequate gold reserve we should have to render gold very scarce all 
over the world. It is true that the panic which would have 
followed the failure of Baring Brothers was averted by an actual 
increase of three millions in the gold reserve. Simultaneously with 
the strengthening of the reserve, however, the banks undertook that 
Baring Brothers should not fail, and the three millions were only 
imported in order that the Bank of England might carry out that 
undertaking. It was this united action of the banks which pre- 
vented any credit from being destroyed, and consequently but little 
gold was actually wanted. This step on the part of the banks was 
quite exceptional, and will probably never be repeated. The share- 
holders will object to the banks taking upon their shoulders the 
bad debts of other firms, and if our great speculators receive the 
impression that the banks would help them out of any dilemma in 
which their own rashness might plunge them were their liabilities 
only large enough the position of the City would be dangerous 
indeed. The next crisis would have to be met not by any com- 
bination of the banks, but by gold alone; and then the twenty 
millions which Mr. Goschen proposes to add to the gold stock 
would make very little difference. If Mr. Goschen’s idea is that 
he can alleviate panics by gold drawn from any war-chest, and 
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thus save us from borrowing from France, we fear that he has 
drawn an erroneous conclusion from experience. It should not be 
forgotten that the panics which we have experienced since 1844 were 
instantaneously allayed by the suspension of the Bank Act. On 
each occasion the gold reserve was fast sinking; and if, instead of 
suspending the Bank Act, gold had been imported from abroad or 
brought out from some extra Government reserve, it would have 
required an enormous amount to ease the minds of the business 
community of England ; for during a panic gold is needed not only 
to meet the gigantic amount of promises to pay, but also to satisfy 
the demand of every wealthy person who desires to hold as much 
as possible of it against future payment, and in order to make a 
profit in case it should rise to a premium. If the suspension of the 
Bank Act achieved what large quantities of gold could not have 
done, it is because when the Act is suspended every man knows 
that the Bank is at liberty to issue an unlimited amount of notes, 
and nothing but unlimited resources can quiet the minds of excited 
people during a panic. Mr. Goschen, having made up his mind 
to concentrate his attention on the increase of the reserve, pro- 
poses to do this in two different ways. He intends to form a 
reserve by issuing £1 notes; and, instead of allowing these 
notes to expel a corresponding quantity of gold from this country, 
he will withdraw the gold from circulation and keep it to be used 
only in grave emergencies. All this is perfectly feasible, and, 
when once the usefulness of such a reserve is granted, there is no 
objection to this method of collecting the reserve. 

Mr. Goschen is evidently well aware that, to allay the fears of 
commercial men during a panic, there ought to be in the back- 
ground an ultimate inexhaustible supply of legal tenders. He 
proposes to provide for this need by allowing the Bank of England, 
in case of need, and, I suppose, with the sanction of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to issue extra quantities of fiduciary notes, on 
condition that the Bank rate should be raised considerably for 
each batch of ten million notes issued. This would certainly 
achieve the same object as the suspension of the Bank Act would 
achieve as regards abnormal supply of legal tenders; but the differ- 
ence of the two methods is so slight that one cannot help asking, 
Why this elaborate and complicated reform, since it leaves us in a 
position so similar to the one we. have hitherto adopted during 
panics? It is true, as Mr. Goschen says, that we should then 
have a system, and the over-issue of fiduciary notes would be legal- 
ized. These advantages, however, would be simply moral: they 
would not be practical, and they would not be financial. Mr. 
Goschen dwells at some length on what, at a first glance, might 
appear a financial advantage, namely, that the gold-reserve 
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against which the abnormal amount of fiduciary notes are issued 
would be larger. This is to offer a security which has never been 
demanded and is not really wanted. In past panics the idea has 
entered nobody’s head that the Bank of England notes, though 
momentarily free from State supervision; were not safe enough, 
and in future bank panics it will always be known that the Bank 
of England issues its notes only against first-class securities, and 
that these circulating credit instruments will fulfil to perfection the 
mission delegated to them by the destroyed banking credit, without 
suffering any deterioration in value. 

Now, it might happen, as Mr. Goschen wisely seems to foresee, 
that, with our immense superstructure of credit on an extremely 
narrow basis, a severe bank panic would degenerate into a gold 
panic. Only in that case would the convertibility of the Bank of 
England notes be called in question. The problem ‘therefore 
arises, In a gold panic, would Mr. Goschen’s new scheme present 
any essential advantage over the old method—the suspension of 
the Bank Act? It would not. If the allaying of a panic demands 
note-issuing to such an extent as to create a gold-premium, the 
extra quantity of notes would be so large that the extra reserve 
would count for little, especially as it would dwindle fast under a 
gold panic. The credit of the notes would then have to depend, 
just as it has done in the old system, not on the gold in the vaults 
of the Bank of England, but on the securities against which the 
Bank of England has lent them, and on the discretion which the 
directors of the Bank exercise in their management. When a gold 
panic had already set in, the public would notice that the Bank of 
England’s gold stock was decreasing, while the Bank was lending 
more and more notes at a higher discount, and the fear of a gold 
premium would at once set in. There would be a drain on the 
gold which would increase with every note issued, and the only 
way out of the difficulty would be the suspension of specie payment 
—the worst thing that could happen under the old system. ‘To 
sum up, then: We find that in a mere bank panic the suspension 
of the Bank Act would suffice, as it has hitherto sufficed, and that 
in a gold crisis Mr. Goschen’s scheme would lead to the same result 
as the present system, namely, a gold premium. 

Besides, Mr. Goschen’s scheme has the great disadvantage of 
shifting the responsibility from the shoulders of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to those of the Bank directors, for they would be 
guided by a system amenable only to their initiative. Now, the 
Bank of England is essentially a private bank, and their responsi- 
bility to the nation does not free them of their responsibility to 
their shareholders. Is it certain that the directors, with a bank 
panic in full swing and a gold panic threatening, would be willing 
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to issue ten millions upon ten millions of notes? If they were 
not compelled to do so by Government, they would probably 
refuse ; for, under Mr. Goschen’s scheme, their suspension of 
specie payment would be exceedingly like a real bankruptcy. 
Under the present system the very act of the Government in 
giving a special permission of unlimited issue, not of credit 
instruments but of legal tenders for the benefit of the country 
at large, morally and probably judicially frees the directors from 
all responsibility with regard to eventual suspension of specie 
payment. 

From the importance which Mr. Goschen attaches to the ultimate 
resources in case of panic, it is evident that he regards the allevia- 
tion of the market which the suspension of the Bank Act affords in 
times of crises as a vital need. It is vital in so far as it opens up 
that vista of inexhaustible resources which at such periods is indis- 
pensable. There is, however, a more rational way of attaining this 
point. Both the old method and Mr. Goschen’s scheme have the 
defect which the Chanceller of the Exchequer only perceives in the 
present system—namely, that the alleviation of the market only 
comes when an enormous amount of mischief is done. In neither 
case will the expansion of the fiduciary note circulation be allowed 
until the panic has attained to a certain pitch—that is, until the 
Bank Rate has risen to a panic rate,—and in either case the assis- 
tance given to the market will depend on somebody’s private 
judgment. These and many other defects of both the systems 
arise from the fact that the extraordinary supply of legal tenders 
are issued by a bank and reach the public only by credit operations 
of that bank. The Bank of England’s function thus becomes 
complicated, and, while one duty of the directors impels them in one 
direction, another duty impels them in another. While the interests 
of the shareholders may demand restricted issue and the highest 
possible rate of interest, the public may expect from them, as 
purveyors of the legal tenders, a lavish issue and a moderate 
interest. The Bank directors even now, probably at every one of 
their meetings, are torn between these two duties; and they are 
placed in a position of terrible responsibility without having the 
means or the power to act up to it. Theii judicious action has so 
far done them great credit ; but I do not think I am wrong in saying 
that each one of them is anxious to escape from this false position. 
This two-fold function of the Bank of England is a remnant of 
old haphazard institutions which sprang from the once prevalent 
notion that intimate connection between the chief bank of the country 
and the Government was useful to the bank and handy for the 
Government. Experience has at last taught the world that such 
connection is a grand mistake. It leads easily to abuse on the 
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part of Government, to difficulties for the bank, and invariably to 
vitiated banking for the nation. 

Let us hope that Mr. Goschen may see his way to break with 
this pernicious tradition in his efforts to establish an ultimate 
reserve. I will now show how this could be done. 

Legal-tender notes should be issued by the Government itself, 
in such a way as to leave the banking of the country uninflated 
and unaffected. The Government should use these notes in 
all its disbursements, including the payment of interest on the 
National Debt, except, of course, in the instances when payment 
of notes would be inconvenient. By receiving taxes in both gold and 
notes and only paying in notes, the coin circulation would be 
gradually, to a large extent, replaced by notes. Under this system 
the tapping of the gold reserve which exists in the people’s 
pockets would in no way weaken the financial position, because 
these Government notes, backed by the whole credit of the State, 
the power of Great Britain, and the wealth of the Empire, would 
never be discredited so long as Government redeemed them on 
demand. This, of course the Government would have to take the 
precaution to do. If no over-issue were indulged in, which would, 
of course, be out of the question, a small metallic cash would 
suffice to meet the current demand for gold. The issue department 
would, of course, have to exercise the common discretion of an 
issuing banker : that is to say, it would have to stop the issue so soon 
as the notes returned for exchange in greater proportion than they 
were issued. For convenience’ sake, the legal-tender notes might 
have a distinct shape or a distinct colour which no issuing bank 
would be allowed to imitate. Besides supplying an inexhaustible 
reserve for the trade and the country in case of panics, these legal- 
tender notes would prove an advantage to the public and a con- 
siderable source of income to the State, which every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to welcome. There would not be the slightest 
occasion to lock up in any vaults or cellars the fifty to seventy 
millions of gold which these notes would displace, and the interest 
on the saved gold would be a clear gain to the State. The notes 
might be issued, to any desirable amount, even as low as ten shil- 
lings or five. Mr. Goschen thinks he has found out that ten-shilling 
notes would be unpopular; but this is a question that cannot be 
decided by personal impression, nor by a priori inquiry. Those 
whose opinion might be asked would be guided by some personal 
view or motive of their own, in perfect ignorance of the new 
conditions which would be created by the new issue. There is only 
one way of ascertaining whether a certain kind of note will 
circulate, and that way is cheap, prompt, and conclusive—namely, 
by issuing them as long as they keep remaining in circulation, by 
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withdrawing them if they come back more than other notes. The 
public is the only judge of the matter, and would speedily send the 
notes back if they were not popular. 

The £1 and 10s. notes would be sure to be popular with the 
bankers, for they would not inflict any loss on them such as the gold 
coin now inflicts. Using these notes, the Government need pay for 
no wear and tear of the gold coin, which, in any case, is a mistake, 
as such liability, if persisted in, would again land us into the gold- 
sweating mania which so much troubled our forefathers. Since the 
last sacrifice of the State on this head coin-sweating has already 
increased perceptibly. 

With the view of meeting panics, the Government should be 
prepared to purchase Consols for lega!-'uader notes: an arrange- 
ment which would, at one stroke, increase the reserve to the extent 
of the full amount of the National Debt. It would stand to reason 
that, as the notes would pay no interest, while the Consols do, no one 
would offer the Consols for sale against notes unless there were a 
pressing demand for mediums of exchange. Instead of leaving the 
determination of the point at which Government should interfere 
in a crisis to the decision of individuals, this simple system would 
indicate that point in a self-acting manner. The hard and fast 
rule might then be that when Consols were offered in excessive 
quantities against notes the issue department should be at liberty, 
if necessary, to suspend cash payment until the Consols were 
bought back by the public. Any abuse on the part of the 
holders of Consols could, of course, be obviated by fixing the 
purchase price low. There would be no fear of any deprecia- 
tion >f the notes, because they would only be issued when 
actually wanted to replace the broken-down banking credit, for 
which purpose they would suit infinitely better than gold. They 
would only tend to return in the same proportion as credit was 
established and the panic allayed, and when this happened the 
Consols would be repurchased by the public. 

If this system were adopted the power of the Bank Act to pro- 
duce panics would be paralysed. Such crises as we have had are 
traceable to the Bank Act; and those we may yet have, if the Bank 
Act be maintained, will be due to the same cause. It is the know- 
ledge that the reserve of legal tenders is not only limited but small 
that is the most prolific cause of panics. With such a reserve as 
is here proposed, panics would be scarce, and, if one should occur, it 
might be arrested early and in an unsensational manner. A mere 
bank crisis would not necessitate any suspension of specie payment ; 
and if by any unforeseen and improbable cause the issuing office 
were to find itself unable to meet a sudden demand for gold, and 
were thus compelled to suspend specie payment, very little harm 
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would be done. The Government could in a short time obtain all 
the gold it required, and it is not likely that in the meantime the 
notes would depreciate, except, of course, through deliberate mis- 
management. The Bank Act might remain in force,—with the 


difference that the Bank of England notes would cease to be legal 
tender. 


The insufficient metallic reserve, however, is one of the smallest 
defects in the system which the Bank Act produces. Its eco- 
nomic and social effect, as well as other financial effects not 
touched upon by Mr. Goschen, would supply material for a much 
longer paper than the present one. They are, however, so evident 
in the city slums and on the hill-sides of these islands, as well as 
in our colonies and India, where our mistakes are adopted, that the 
time cannot be far distant when the English nation will make up 
its mind to cast off this incubus upon our commerce, our industry, 
and our working-classes. 

When the point which Mr. Goschen has raised—the prepared- 
ness for panics—has been settled, and especially if it be settled 
independently of the Bank of England, as here proposed, an 
important obstacle to the entire repeal of the Bank Act will have 
been removed ; and if the Chancellor’of the Exchequer would study 
Bank Reform as an economist rather than as a financier, he would 
find a mission awaiting him of momentous importance to our 
country and our race—a mission which, although opposed by ancient 
and powerful prejudices, would, as matters now stand, for a man in 
his position, be easy to fulfil. . 


A. Eemont Hake. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


[We purpose, in future, to dedicate a section of the Revirw, each month, 
to a paper called “ Among the Books,” in which perfunctory panegyric 
and censorious carping, in our opinion too prevalent in current literary 
criticism, will alike be carefully eschewed, and in which new works 
will be dealt with from the point of view of readers at once intelligent, 
discriminating, and sympathetic. | 


‘* Were I to choose my readers, by whose judgment I would stand 
or fall, they should not be such as are acquainted only with the 
French and Italian critics, but also with the ancient and modern 
who have written in either of the learned languages. Above all, I 
would have them well versed in the Greek and Latin poets, without 
which a man very often fancies that he understands a critic when 
in reality he does not comprehend his meaning.”” What Addison 
wrote one hundred and eighty years ago is elaborated in the latest 
plea for a school of criticism at our Universities. Mr. Churton 
Collins* sets out to denounce the position of vassalage which the 
study of literature with us holds of philology, and to advocate an 
esthetic training; and incidentally he contributes to the con- 
troversy about Greek in our University curriculum, for, supporting 
himself by many authorities, he contends that in the honour school, 
- which should supply that esthetic training, the literature of our 
own country will be studied in conjunction with the literature of 
Greece and Rome. The literatures of France, of Italy, of Germany, 
are not to be discarded ; but in so far as it is not possible to include all 
in the academic course, ancient classical literature is to be preferred, 
and modern literatures are to be left to private study. Mr. Collins 
tilts gallantly at the Philologists ; but he seems to us to underrate 
their mount. He does only justice when he says that ‘‘in its 
highest departments philology is a branch of learning of immense 
interest and value, and it is justly entitled to a place in the front 
rank of sciences”; but surely he wrongs it when he says that it 
contributes nothing to the cultivation of taste. Moreover, he does 
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riot quite answer the objection that the higher criticism is a thing 
ove: SiSaxrov ovdi éEeracrov, and that it is therefore no function of 
academic education to train men to become critics. ‘It is no 
doubt true, both with regard to criticism and with regard to 
literature generally, that if a man is an Arnold or a Sainte- 
Beuve he will educate himself; it is true also that no amount of 
teaching will make him an Arnold or a Sainte-Beuve ; but it is no 
less true that hundreds of men are engaged in interpreting poetry 
and literature who are neither one nor the other, and that if 
instruction does not do for him what nature and self-culture have 
not done, they will perform the work inefficiently.”” In writing thus 
Mr. Collins scarcely grasps the objection, which may be that it is 
only in the hands of an Arnold or of a Sainte-Beuve that the higher 
criticism is of any value, and that if it is only the embryology of 
literature that can be learned (and it is not certain that men of 
letters are the highest authorities upon what may or may not be 
taught) the efforts after the higher criticism will be efforts directed 
away from the only studies which are profitable. Mr. Collins says 
that those whose future object is to become contributors of litera- 
ture will prefer, as they have generally preferred, to take their 
education into their own hands. Is he sure that it is any easier to 
train the critic than to train him who is to yield material for 
criticism? That the critic must work out his own salvation seems 
the more likely, inasmuch as that whatever is of value in criticism 
is derived from the individuality of the critic himself. It is 
impossible for the critic to rid himself of the personal estimate. 
In his essay upon the study of poetry, Mr. Matthew Arnold bids 
us guard against being led astray by this personal estimate; yet, 
as he proceeds to demand an estimate of the very best in literature, 
he supplies us with touchstones, the selection of which exhibits 
that exercise of likings and affinities which he sought to exclude. 
Mr. Collins argues that, “‘ in accepting the responsibility incurred 
by the organization and control of a system of advanced popular 
education, now co-extensive with the Kingdom, it has become 
incumbent on the Universities to meet the requirements of that 
system, and the first and most important is the discipline of its 
missionaries.’ If when it is said that the genius of the schools 
must be brought into harmony with the national life it is meant 
that academic training must be made to fit the ambitions and the 
possibilities of those who benefit by a scheme of University exten- 
sion (let us say), the responsibility which the Universities have 
incurred is surely unbearable. 

These are objections which are suggested by Mr. Collins’s book 
in so far as it is written in a polemical spirit. They do not 
weaken his main contention, that literature should be conceived of 
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more worthily: that it should be lifted out of the position of a 
mere science. This must be done by a more comprehensive 
survey of it than that of the Philologist. It is a profound truth 
that when we know ourselves we shall know all things; and for a 
right understanding of our own literature we must understand all 
that has gone to the making of it. Literature as well as life must 
be seen steadily and seen whole; and so long as superficial, vague 
estheticism is discouraged, the survey of literature, even in our 
schools, can scarcely be too extended. For, after all, scholarship 
is only an aid. It is—not the ancient classics, but—the ancient 
classical spirit which must be understood. 

The spread of that understanding is not an impossibility. It is 
true that we often forget how much in art and in literature is for 
those only who are born with a taste to relish it; butit is also true 
that the vulgar often see and judge aright. With all reasonable 
creatures humanity is the same: it has one big heart which he 
who has the secret may touch. A few weeks ago ingenious writers 
were telling us that the success of Mr. Rudyard Kipling was due to 
his lifting the veil upon life in our great Dependency. That was 
doing a great deal; but his popularity, like the popularity of 
Mr. Barrie,* is due to his having discovered, in a condition of life 
little calculated to excite our respect or our admiration, the springs 
of heroism, of constancy, of faithfulness. It is difficult to conceive 
of any background so dull, so vulgar, so contemptible, as that 
against which the Romance of The Little Minister is painted. 
‘‘This Thrums is bleak and perhaps forbidding; but there is a 
moment of the day when a setting sun dyes it pink, and the 
people are like their town.”” Thus will any place and people, howso- 
ever commonplace, be lit up at the touch of romance. 

The writing of the Little Minister, and of all the Auld Licht 
Idylls and Romances which have preceded it, points to a historical 
change. It is not that they are reminiscent: it is that they are 
not even reminiscent at first hand. It is not that the Auld Lichts 
are passing away: it is that the generation which remembers them 
is passing away, and that the Romanticist of Thrums is one of a 
later time who is moved to rescue from oblivion the characteristics 
of a dead past. The middle-aged Scot of to-day is conscious that 
he has passed from an old into a new order of things. If he in- 
vestigate the change, he will find that it has resulted from a 
modification of religious belief. . The history of Scottish life 
resolves itself into theological periods. If we except the Jacobite 
risings, the heads under which the chronicler of the country side 
groups his events are The Martyrs, The Covenant, The Secession, 
The Disruption. Nothing could be more fitting, then, than that 

* The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. Cassell & Co. 
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Mr. Barrie should present his cameos of Scottish village life in a 
religious setting. The change that has passed over Scotland within 
the last fifty years has not been the dethronement of religion. 
Even as Tammas Haggart and Pete Lunan discussed the immor- 
tality of the soul as they shuffled towards the Bull Tavern, to-day 
the presidency of Scotch Drink is not unfriendly to the threshing 
out of Election and Assurance. The change lies in the degree with 
which Scotchmen now take the doctrines to themselves. Pete 
and Tammas were not, perhaps, more anxious to make the 
personal application than their successors are; but, at any rate, 
the inducement both to do so and to appear to do so were more 
powerful fifty years ago. The Old Adam was strong in the Auld 
Licht weaver; the terror of the minister was stronger. If the 
cloth appeared in the village lane, marbles were lifted, perries 
ceased to sound, and the laddies vanished through hedges and 
into pigs’ cruives as if they had been urchins among the tombs 
and Bumble had turned the corner. When a catechizing was 
announced from the pulpit palsied old bodies went home 
to take down the Confession and con ‘the questions” as a 
school-boy might con his multiplication-table. It was against 
human nature that the company met at the farmhouse to be 
catechized should await the minister’s arrival with solemnity; but 
a hind placed on a coign of vantage watched his approach and 
gave the alarm to levity. Poverty was constantly knocking at the 
door of Thrums. The weavers bent themselves double for daily 
bread, and held life not to be a failure if it ended outside the walls 
of the poor-house. Yet, when changes threatened to lower the 
price of their webs, they rose in revolt and flung themselves into 
the square to face the soldiers. One would have thought such 
a people had not in them many possibilities for the novelist. 
Their life was overlaid with hideous dissent. The Auld Lichts, 
*‘ terribly religious’ as they were, held it neglect of duty in their 
minister to tend a woman who belonged to the Establishment. 
When they became tolerant it was to assert that people might go 
to heaven although they were not Auld Lichts, but that it would 
take them all their time. The principle which kept the sects aloof 
was the pitiful one of whether a man might take the burgher’s 
oath. The hair-splitting went on, and sect bred sect; and when 
the question arose why Gavin Dishart stumbled over his text 
Tammas Haggart said it was a blessing that there were sixteen 
explanations in the Tenements alone, “for if there had just been 
twa the Kirk micht hae split on them.” When the novelist lights 
up this forbidding life it is its uncouth and unkindly features which 
radiate the glory. Lang Tammas’s love for the Little Minister 
made his denunciation of him a virtue; in the presence of 
VOL. XVIII. 44 
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Margaret’s simplicity his righteous wrath is turned into a channel 
of charity. Rob Dow, kicking against the pricks of religiosity, gave 
up evil courses in his admiration for Gavin, and took to them 
again when Gavin seemed to fall from virtue. The love of the 
Little Minister for Babbie, which, bursting the barriers of conven- 
tion and of his conscience as the Quharity burst its banks, brought 
all the trouble, is illumined in the end by heroism, and humanity 
asserts itself in the breasts of the Thrums weavers. Therein lies 
the greatness of Mr. Barrie’s work. It is an improbable story ; 
but there never was more delightful improbability. It is the 
handiwork of a clever craftsman. It has wit, as was to be 
expected ; and in a higher plane it has witty dialogue which recalls 
the English comedies. The heaviness of the sentiment is relieved 
by that ever-present dash of cynicism. Above all, it makes our 
heart beat with the heart of a little Scottish village, and we under- 
stand how Mr. Carfrae, who was narrow when he came to Thrums, 
was so large-hearted when he left it, that the Dominie, who knew 
that there is good in all the world, could not hope that there were 
many as near God as he. 

There is a value in Mr. Barrie’s work in the fact that Thrums, 
like the Clapham of the Saturday Review, is not a place, but a con- 
dition—a condition the characteristics of which have been preserved 
for us after the reality has passed away. A like value attaches to 
the pictures which Mr. T. E. Kebbel* has drawn for us of English 
country life as it was, and as it is. Mr. Kebbel has not 
set the two in contrast simply to show a younger genera- 
tion what it has superseded. It is easy to see that he thinks 
that the better state has been left behind. ‘‘The change,” 
he says, ‘“‘ was inevitable perhaps; but changes are not 
necessarily beneficial because they are inevitable, or what a 
paradise this world would be!” It would be well if we remem- 
bered that they were not inevitable because they come to pass. 
When we say that the country is going to the dogs, we mentally 
qualify the proposition with the thought that progress is indeed 
assured by a natural law apart from human action and wisdom. 
That is the fallacy which was exposed by Mr. Balfour at Glasgow a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Balfour’s speech was a warning against oppor- 
tunism, by which all, even the speaker himself, might benefit. 
One may do so without falling into the hopeless and pessimistic 
mood which Mr. Kebble avoids. He does not like the changes ; 
but he does not shirk the duties which are consequent upon them. 
We have our County Councils: let the squires, in the spirit of 
“‘ Noblesse oblige,” take up the thread of their work when it comes to 


*‘‘ The Old and the New English Country Life.” By T. E. Kebbel. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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their hands again. The short history of School Boards affords 
a lesson as to both the urgency and the possibility of their doing 
so. Generally where good men have been elected, and have kept 
their minds clear for great issues only, they have been retained to 
be a check upon sectarianism and extravagance on the one hand 
and, on the other, upon the policy of the Boards in the smaller 
towns of attempting to carry out the instructions of the Govern- 
ment inspectors without rating sufficiently to obtain a perfect 
equipment. In the same way, so long as they keep their fingers 
out of petty affairs, the county gentlemen may retain their seats in 
the County Councils; and for the sane management of County 
business their presence in the Councils is imperative. 

It is disheartening to find such an authority as Mr. Kebbel 
corroborating our fears that the peasantry are leaving the country. 
They are not blind to the fact that in going to the towns they are 
not necessarily bettering their condition ; and still they go. We 
cannot believe that a remedy is to be found in the establishment of 
Parish Councils designed to satisfy the ambition and the sense of 
inequality felt by the peasants themselves. If it be ambitious 
cravings which are driving them to the cities, it is more likely to 
be those material ones incited by notable instances of the accumula- 
tion of wealth by lowly men. The great centres of industry, too, 
—and this, unfortunately, is an explanation which suggests a fresh 
evil—give opportunities for wage-earning to the children of the 
family. Probably a very practical reason for the migration is the 
increasing dulness of the country. Not the least interesting 
portions of Mr. Kebbel’s book are those in which, from intimate 
knowledge of them, he recalls the feasts, the fairs, the harvest- 
homes in the olden style, the jovialty of the farm-houses, which 
most of us know of only from our Adam Bede and Silas Marner. 
These count for much in a life which runs in a level round ; and if 
all districts are like those with which we are acquainted, that 
jovialty is dying out. The country has been brought nearer the 
towns; the towns are encroaching upon the cosiness and the 
fraternization of the country sides, the influence of which in 
attaching the country man to the soil may not be over estimated. 
Education has brought ‘aspirations without that culture which is 
able to satisfy them. The agricultural labourer is tired of being 
an agricultural labourer; and the bustle and the excitement and 
even the glare of lighted streets in the towns have an attraction 
for him. 

There is an ever-increasing body of politicians who test all relics 
of abuses and all anomalies by present-day standards, and talk as 
if their shortcomings under new conditions must be multiplied by 
the age of the institutions themselves. If such persons can 
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appreciate the candour with which Mr. Kebbel admits the benefits 
of many changes and reforms in the last fifty years, they may 
learn much from the light which he throws upon the conditions 
they have superseded. In the mass of rubbish which constituted 
the Conference on Rural Reform the other day, the inelegant phrase, 
** the bossing of the parson,”’ was of frequent occurrence; and we 
know that the Radicals when they are anxious to score, by what 
they have done for the ‘‘ Emancipation ” of Hodge, deepen the 
gloom from which they have helped him to emerge, by arguing that 
if the influence of the parson is still hateful, how iniquitous it 
must have been when it was wielded to an even greater extent, and 
by clergymen who had not awakened to the necessity of fitness for 
their duties! Although we may deplore that in too many cases our 
clergymen, now-a-days, have derived their idea of fitness from the 
restless activity of the Dissent with which they have been brought 
into competition, no one would deny the advantages of their 
increased personal efficiency. What is being constantly forgotten 
is that there cannot be a long life for any institution or for any 
condition which is not based upon some substance of right ; and 
that if a country clergy which did not reach to and did not even 
aim at the standard of the ‘‘ Poore Parsone ’’—since Chaucer’s 
time, the ideal parson—retained their hold over their people so long, 
they must have satisfied some requirements. One of Mr. Kebbel’s 
“random recollections” illustrates this. ‘‘‘ How’s your parson 
getting on?’ said a country gentleman, who was somewhat of a 
humorist, to a very worthy cow-doctor who lived in a neighbour- 
ing village. ‘He’s rather a queer sort, I understand!’ ‘The 
parson in question was unhappily addicted to liquor, and what 
Johnson calls the lighter vices; but the man was in arms in a 
moment. ‘Queer Sir Charles!’ he exclaimed. ‘He’s a most 
respectable man, barring his character!’”’ It is nothing to the 
point to say that the idea of the parson as an institution is not in 
accord with the spirit of our- times. The lesson is that a wide 
appreciation of the past is the only safe attitude from which to 
view the reforms of the present; and that the absence of this 
appreciation may bring about changes which make it.impossible to 
retain institutions and conditions which: are not, on that account, 
worse than those which take their place. 

How very rapid may be the declension after a rash reform is 
brilliantly set forth in the latest addition to the series of 
biographies of the Queen’s Prime Ministers. Mr. Traill* takes up 
the thread of our political history at the point at which Lord 
Robert Cecil entered the House of Commons ; and he follows that 
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history, keeping in view the main issues, and at the same time 
deriving from it an estimate of the character and of the policy of the 
statesman who, after long waiting for his place, is now (it is not too 
much to say) the hope of the sane among our countrymen for the 
continuance of a period of repose. The task undertaken by Mr. 
Traill was not easy. The member of a Party finds it difficult to 
moderate his enthusiasm for a leader whose policy, we may depend 
upon it, gains not a little value from being the embodiment of his 
own likes and aspirations. The critic, on the other hand, is apt to 
allow too little for the claims of Party, and to underrate the 
difficulties of the ‘‘ Irreconcilable”’ in office. Mr. Traill’s holding 
of the balance is a model performance. In the portrait which he 
has drawn of the Marquis of Salisbury, due weight is given to those 
traits—the bluntness of denunciation and the use of gibes, for 
example—which delight many of us, no doubt, but are inopportune 
in the statesman. We are made to recognize those tendencies— 
many of them are inherited tendencies, Mr. Traill thinks—which, 
while they strengthen the Foreign Secretary, are a weakness in a 
Prime Minister in these democratic days. Nor is the possibility 
put out of sight that the Minister whose record is one of con- 
sistency, and whose aversion from popularity-hunting is greater 
than the more partisan of his following care for, may yield un- 
duly to the pressure of the new régime. We have no difficulty in 
knowing to what Mr. Traill refers when he says that ‘‘ chapter 
and verse can undeniably be given for the charge of having 
so yielded.” On the other hand, Mr. Traill’s biography,-which, 
being one of a popular series, is likely to be read by many who are 
not deeply versed in political history, will lend understanding to 
the admiration in which its subject is held. It is well that those 
who experience a sense of security with Lord Salisbury at the 
Foreign Office should know how early in his career he anticipated 
his latest policy. It is still better to drive home the full meaning 
of the fact that the statesman who went out of office over the 
betrayal of a quarter of a century ago has been consistent ever 
since, and yet has been called upon at length by the nation to 
stem the current which has become increasingly dangerous because 
of the breaking down of the barriers which he had wished to retain. 

The effect left upon us by this biography is a greater apprecia- 
tion than ever of the integrity of Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship—a 
result which is reached by Mr. Traill’s skilful use of the foil which 
that of Mr. Gladstone affords. In the present Prime Minister the 
satiric tongue has always attended on foresight and well-grounded 
principle. In the debate where the ‘‘ attorneys” incident occurred 
(on which, by the way, Mr. Traill’s ironic comment is delightful) 
Lord Robert Cecil said : 
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“They (those who took a strong view against the House of Lords for its 
rejection of the Money Bill) seem to imagine the question was one of jurisdic- 
tion, that the two Houses were fighting in the arena by themselves, and that 
there was no one else whose behests they ought to consider and obey... . 
They do not see that behind, and acting through, the House of Lords, there was 
the great educated public of the country, of which that House and this House 
too are merely the vehicles and instruments ; and, not seeing that, they imagine 
that the fight will be settled by a conflict between the two Houses, and that they 
can fetter the action of the Lords by an imperious decree.” 


The similarity between the view upon this subject held by Lord 
Salisbury in his early days, and that set forth two months ago at 
Birmingham, is even more clearly seen in his opposition in the 
Upper House to the Suspensory Bill. By that time the irrevocable 
step had been taken of handing over to Numbers the government 
of the country. 


** When the opinion of your countrymen has declared itself,” he said, “and 
you see that their convictions—their firm, deliberate, sustained convictions— 
are in favour of any course, I do not for a moment deny that it is your duty to 
yield. It may not be a pleasant process; it may even make some of you wish 
that some other arrangement were existing ; but it is quite clear that whereas a 
member of a Government, when asked to do that which is contrary to his 
convictions, may resign, and a member of the House of Commons when asked 
to support any measure contrary to his convictions may abandon his seat, no 
such course is open to your lordships ; and, therefore, in those rare and great 
occasions on which the national mind has fully declared itself I do not doubt 
your lordships would yield to the opinion of the country; otherwise the 
machinery of Government could not be carried on. But there is an enormous 
step between that and being the mere echo of the House of Commons.” 


Again, the Oxford Essayist had anticipated those modifications of 
household suffrage the absence of which in the Bill of 1867 led 
him to resign office. When Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli (and it 
is clear that Mr. Traill does not agree with the general conception 
of Mr. Disraeli playing Mephistopheles to the Faust of Lord Derby) 
yielded point by point, until their Bill of ‘‘ checks and balances ” 
had been whittled down to one of household suffrage pure and 
simple, Lord Robert Cecil played the honourable part of a strenuous 
opponent of his former leaders. Since then he has been consistent 
in his acceptance of the situation ; and sometimes ‘he accepts it 
with an ease which astonishes many of his followers. 

We are glad that Mr. Traill has been at pains to illuminate the 
early career of the Marquis of Salisbury, for thereby he will help 
to modify the estimate of a statesman whose misfortune it has been 
to be possessed of parts which have hidden sounder qualities. 
From his first entry into Parliament his Party has been so con- 
vinced of his intellectual brilliancy that it has been surprised 
at his wisdom and steadiness in office. So, until he became the 
Chief of the present Government, he has been to the general the 
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‘master of jibes, and flouts, and jeers,”’ rather than the consistent 
and wise statesman. It is only now, perhaps, being recognized 
that his shafts of satire, which may have been, and indeed often 
have been, inopportune, but have never been beside the mark, were 
shot by a man of profound conviction, who had a turn for calling 
a spade a spade, which might have given him a place with the 
Honest Johns of Politics had he not had a turn, also, for sharpen- 
ing his bluntness to the wittiest point. When Lord Beaconsfield 
said that his invective wanted finish, he may have meant that it 
carried too much weight. 

Some injustice was undoubtedly done to the general estimate of 
the Marquis of Salisbury by his misleading answer in the matter 
of the secret treaty of 1879. On such a point as the casuistry of 
public duty the national sentiment must be greatly influenced by 
the newspaper press ; and there were reasons—partisan rather than 
conscientious—for the newspapers taking up the highly moral posi- 
tion. That since the beginning of the science of politics there 
has been the greatest diversity of opinion about the adjustment of 
means to ends, and about the relation of private ethics and public 
duty, is illustrated—if, indeed, it requires illustration—by Professor 
Villari’s* Life of Machiavelli. We may be allowed to digress so 
far as to say that this is an augmented edition of the translation 
which appeared between 1878-83. It was shorn of two chapters. 
One of them, in pursuance of the method, carried to excess by 
Macaulay, of linking the man with his time, dealt with Fine Arts. 
The other contained a review of all that has been written in 
different countries upon Machiavelli. In this very able translation, 
therefore, we have the first complete English version of Professor 
Villari’s work. To return to the particular instance of statecraft 
under review: Most of us will agree with Mr. Traill in his avowal 
that in his opinion a statesman who, situated as the Marquis of 
Salisbury was situated, deliberately preferred to sacrifice what he 
conceived to be the highest interests of state to his private scruples, 
would deserve that his head should be first crowned for his fidelity 


to his own conscience, and then struck off for treason to his 
country. 


We can think of nothing more in the interests of our national 
welfare at this time than that this very salutary little book of Mr. 
Traill’s should be read by every elector in the country. 

Even if we have forgotten Gordon, the present condition of 
affairs in China will attract attention to the story of the Taeping 
Rebellion, which Mr. A. Egmont Haket has “‘ compiled from MSS. 


* The Life and Times of Niccold Machiavelli. By Professor Pasquale 
Villari. Translated by Madame Linda Villari. T. Fisher Unwin. 
+ Events in the Taeping Rebellion. By A. Egmont Hake. W. H. Allen & Co. 
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copied by General Gordon in his own handwriting.” It contains 
nothing that is absolutely new—it would have been absurd to 
expect that ;—but it is valuable as an extension of the history of 
events which has been narrated already by Mr. Hake. In the 
body of the book the rare qualities of Gordon have to be inferred 
from the plain matter-of-fact statement of what he did with the 
ever-victorious army; they are enlarged upon in the added 
Reminiscences by one who served with him in China, and in 
Mr. Hake’s monograph upon “ Gordon as a Leader of Men.” It 
is a pity that the monograph is so much a matter of enthusiastic 
writing, which, for many, will detract from the value of the 
judgment which Mr. Hake more than any man is able to form of 
General Gordon’s individuality. But this error arises out of a 
worthy regard for the hero of Khartoum, which shows itself in his 
painstaking editing of Gordon’s journals and manuscripts. 

Everything that we can learn of Gordon from a trustworthy 
source should be welcomed. He exhibited in his person that glory 
of battle and of adventure, that nobility of devotion to an ideal, 
the expression of which in literature has guided Mr. Henley* 
in compiling a book of verse for boys. No one who knows Mr. 
Henley’s influence in current literature will be surprised that this 
Anthology is composed of poems which exhibit the simpler senti- 
ments and the more elementary—why does Mr. Henley call them 
‘elemental’ ?—emotions. If we were asked, we should say that 
that influence is towards devotion to a passion. That 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name 


is exactly the sentiment which we should expect to find Mr. Henley 
endorsing. It is not a good working sentiment perhaps; but of 
such we have plenty, and to spare. Those of us who feel that Mr. 
Henley presses this ideal too wholly, and, at times, to absurd 
limits, have to admit the sanity which underlies all his criticism of 
life and letters, even when it is most ebullient. The Lyra Heroica 
has the virile qualities common to his other work. He admits the 
eccentricity of choice which has included much, and excluded more. 
The poems are edite’ ; but that they are not edited in the interests 
of Mrs. Grundy a gl: ice at the contents would make us certain. 
The result is a manly book which should delight manly boys and 
manly men as well. 

Our literature has lately been enriched by several biographies of 
artists. To the kindly relations which exist between artists and 
men of letters we owe many charming essays, of which those of 


* Lyra Herioca: A Book of Verse for Boys, Selected and Arranged by 
William Ernest Henley. David Nutt. 
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Thackeray and of Dr. John Brown naturally rise to mind when new 
books upon Hogarth and John Leech lie before us. From the 
artistic as well as from the literary standpoint, the graphic artists 
have individually got more than their fair share of attention. As 
a body, however, they have not received adequate treatment. Now 
that immense talent with the pencil, aided by new processes of 
reproduction, is making such rapid strides towards popularity, the 
time seems ripe for a scholarly work which shall review the history 
of graphic art among us; and a guarantee of its success is found 
in the favour with which biographies and reminiscences of 
individual artists continue to be received. 

A particularly interesting one of these* is the late Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold’s Life of Gustave Doré. ‘‘ He was my oldest and my closest 
friend,” Mr. Jerrold writes. ‘I was identified with most of 
the work of his last twenty-seven years, for I discussed his ideas, 
his plans, and his speculations, with him, and watched every step 
of the progress made throughout this the better part of his work- 
ing life. Iwas in close contact and sympathy with him, and I 
knew him to be one of the noblest, most generous and devoted, 
servants of art of whom we have any record.” When of two men 
linked in relationships of that nature one writes the life of the 
other, it is as wise to accept his estimate of his friend’s character 
as it would be stupid not to discount the worth at which he 
values his friend’s work. The physical and intellectual impetuosity 
of Doré’s organization, by which Mr. Jerrold accounts for his 
activity of production, displayed itself in his temper. -Neverthe- 
less, in spite of his irritability and a certain malicious spirit— 
which, however, wore off with his years—the likeable nature of the 
man shone out. His love for his mother was great. Her influence 
over him is shown in an incident related in this book. He had 
given a dinner at which to exhibit his album of London drawings 
to his friends, and a quarrel arose between him and.his eldest 
brother Ernest. High words ensued. Madame Doré turned 
towards Doré as though he were a boy of ten, and said, ‘‘ Hold 
your tongue, Gustave: I am ashamed of you.” Doré, who had 
worked himself into a fierce passion, became suddenly calm and 
silent at the command of his mother, and, bowing to her, resumed 
his dinner. The tender relations between them was his support in 
bright days and in those which he chose to consider evil. 

We cannot dismiss an impression that something which has not 
been made public must account for the gloom which settled over 
his later days. Still, to the youth of precocious genius, with un- 
limited ambition, disappointment at the neglect of his large paint- 
ings may have been cause enough. We have heard of the novelist 
* Life of Gustave Doré. By the late Blanchard Jerrold. W.H. Allen & Co. 
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who desired that his pictures should be thought more highly of 
than his books. Hogarth railed at the world for not recognizing 
the merits of his historical pictures. In the bitter irony of events 
Doré became jealous of the reputation of his illustrations. They 
were cast in his teeth, he complained, when he courted applause 
for his paintings. We may be pardoned if we cannot agree with 
his biographer’s high estimate of the Bond Street collection. It is 
an interesting question how far the spirit of a drawing may carry 
off its want of technical qualities. It seems certain that it fails to 
do so in the treatment of the sublime. Doré’s countrymen thought 
so; and he found consolation in the appreciation which his pictures 
found in England, where the popular taste is singularly in harmony 
with the painter’s contention that what a picture says, and not how 
it says it, is its justification. 

Mr. Jerrold’s book is illustrated by drawings, mostly unpublished, 
from his own collection and those of Dr. Michel and the Rev. 
Canon I’. K. Harford. They are all the more interesting that they 
are not presented as examples of finished work, but are designed to 
illustrate Doré’s methods of working. 

It seems inevitable that in any review of contemporary litera- 
ture notice has to be taken of some work by Mr. Andrew Lang.* 
The reader who happens upon the ‘‘ Confessions of a Duffer,” with 
which Angling Sketches opens, has a pleasant disappointment in 
store. Mr. Lang is well up in the arts of literary Ah Sins, 
and of dark horses generally; and a perusal of the papers in 
this volume will show that angling is by no means a game which 
he does not understand. The expert will stick to his own opinion 
on many points ; but he will recognize the craftsman. 


* Angling Sketches. 


By Andrew Lang. Longmans. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe Nationa Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REviIEw 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Two Hampshire Farms. 


To tHE EpitTors or THE “ Nationat REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 
Some ingenious theorist would like to disforest the Highlands of 
Scotland and to insist that men should grow oats and barley on mountains 
covered with heather and bent grass ; others, with some show of reason, 
wish to increase the number of small proprietors in England and pro- 
mote the growth of a healthy national Conservatism in land. Practically, 
there is a general feeling that the last experiment ought to have a 
chance of success. It may be as well, therefore, to sée what an 
improving landlord or a farmer malgré lui may have to do. The statistics 
of two separate farms in the north of Hampshire, placed at my disposal, 
show that ownership and home-farming have their trials and responsi- 
bilities as well as their delights, and that before you can get anything 
out of the land you may have to put a good deal into it. It is surely a 
truism that there can be no good farming without plenty of capital. 

The accounts of these two farms, spread over a number of years, have 
been most carefully kept. No.1 is at no great distance from a Cathedral 
town. It is intersected by a railway, and there is a Station within a 
mile of the farm-house. The late farmer enjoyed every convenience for 
the transmission and the receipt of produce and stock. Just eight years 
ago, when agricultural depression was at its lowest, when rents were 
being reduced and farms were thrown up in every county, the owner 
found himself with nine hundred acres left on his hands. The 
tenant had done his best, and succumbed to low prices and the bad 
weather. The soil was neither stiff clay nor rich loam. There were just 
three or four inches of earth above the chalk; arable land was inter- 
mixed with grass and pasture ; and experienced land agents pronounced 
some of the enclosures to be admirably suited for rearing sheep. The 
farm-house and steadings were received in good condition from the out- 
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going tenant, and there was no call for any excessive outlay on repairs 
and model buildings. The first item of expenditure, however, was the 
payment of £1,000 to the outgoing tenant; and this was only the pre- 
lude to big cheques for carts and implements, horses and mares, sheep, 
seeds, manures, and artificial food. Between October, 1883, and 
October, 1884, the fortunate owner of the farm had advanced a sum of 
no less than £7,165, mainly distributed as follows, to carry on his 
operations :— 


£ 

Sheep (Hampshire Down) . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,096 

Do. (Scotch) . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . . - 450 
Horses , ; ‘ ‘ ; é , : ‘ 508 
Implements. : , P ‘ . ‘“ . - 550 
Seeds and seed corn . i P . J P ‘ 450 
Artificial food, ete. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 470 
Manures ‘ . ‘ , ; P ‘ ‘ . 208 
Rates, tithes, and insurances . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 258 
Tron fencing . ere : ; ‘ , J . 848 
Labour . ‘ ‘ j : ' i ‘ F 611 


With other items, such as a bailiff’s salary, a little steam cultivation, 
pigs, and poultry, the total of more than £7,000 outlay is easily reached. 
Against this, of course, there were receipts, of which the principal were 
these :-— 


£ 

Sale of sheep (Scotch, £93; Hants, £932) . , - 1,025 
Other stock . ‘ . . : , : ; . 630 
Dairy produce. ‘ , ; 3 ; ‘ . 18 
Pigs . ‘ ; 5 ‘i , ‘ . ‘ . 13 
Barley . ‘ ‘ , : ; : ‘ - 102 
Tares . ‘ . ‘ wie . ‘ ‘ , 35 
Rents of cottages, and various items . ; ‘ : 36 

Total ‘ ° ‘ ° ; . £1,859 


On the other hand, a careful valuation, made at the close of the first 
year, showed the live stock, the crops whether in barn or field, the 
implements, and the roots, to be worth £5,254. The owner, that is to 
say, had spent above £5,000 in stocking his property, and had still the 
value of his money in produce and live animals—less some little deduc- 
tion for wear and tear. He had, no doubt, replenished the land, 
improved the breed of sheep, kept up the fences, spent a deal of money 
in the payment of labour, enabled sundry cottagers to live in something 
like comfort, and acquired no small amount of practical experience as a 
farming owner. No one could aver that the duty of ownership had 
been neglected, or its responsibilities declined. It is not easy, however, 
to discover that he had received any interest on his outlay, or any return 
to replace the farming rent. Indeed, it came out that there was a balance 
against the farmer when everything, on one side or the other, had been 
taken into account. 

In the second year, while advances of one, two, and three thousand 
pounds at a time were no longer made, it was found necessary to keep con- 
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stantly adding to the live stock, to buy more artificial food and manure, 
to employ a steam engine, to pay for new implements, and to increase 
the payment of labour. In this period the outgoings are set down at 
£2,446, and the receipts at £2,303. This last figure is arrived at by 
the sale of stock fur £1,138; of corn for £864; of bark, from felled 
timber, for £108; of hay for £97; and of various other items of dairy 
produce and rents. At the end of the second twelvemonth the stock, 
crops, corn, and straw could still safely be valued at £5,777. The 
capital was there on the farm in some shape or other; but the interest 
was that of a salted mine or an exhausted oil-field. Bailiff and owner 
both found that there was still a balanee against the farm of some one 
hundred and forty pounds in the twelvemonth. 

In the third year the prospect brightens. The receipts rise to £2,861, 
and the payments are reduced to £2,125. Ostensibly there has been a 
profit of some £736 on the operations of the season; but there was an 
unpleasant reminder from the same experienced bailiff in charge of the 
property that against this favourable balance the deficits of 1883 and 
1884, to the amount of £661, must be set. The financial results of the 
subsequent years down to 1890 can be summarised as follows. There 
is a wearisome iteration in most of the headings—especially in that of 
labour.— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
& £ 
1887 ° : : : 2,413 2,442 
1888 : . . ; 2,377 - 2,420 
1889 . : . . 2,285 2.259 
1890 . ° . * 3,152 8,199 


Here it is necessary to explain that in the expenditure or payments are 
included divers items which, either in the shape of produce or in the 
shape of cheques, had at last been put to the owner’s credit. Thus, 
in one year he got £251 in cash and £198 in sheep, poultry, and oats ; 
in others he received cheques of £300, £325, and £400 respectively, 
besides produce from the merest trifle up to £60 or £80. After a time 
it was discovered that the transmission of live stock to a different 
county, in which the owner resided, did not practically pay. Sheep sent 
to be fattened for the table deteriorated from the change in climate and 
food. Consequently, in more recent years, little has been sent except 
poultry. There is no residence standing in its own grounds—not even 
a shooting box—and no garden, The place, therefore, is free from 
certain ordinary expenses. In every year there isa general family likeness 
in the items of expenditure and receipt. Lambs and sheep, hay and 
corn, form the main sources of profit. In one year stock realises 
£1,000, and in another £1,500. Corn fetches from £600 to £800, and 
even £1,200; and hay from £150 to £200. There are always some 
small additions from the rents of cottages, from timber felled, and from 
milk sold to the Rectory. In the outgoings we must reckon sums of 
three figures for artificial food and manure and for additions to the live 
stock. The largest item is invariably that of labour, the payments for 
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which were in no one year less than £600, and in some years £700 and 
even £800. 

Other little incidents not unfamiliar to most landlords amid similar cir- 
cumstances must be noted. They resemble those headings in the 
builder’s account for annual repairs, or in the legal expenses totalled by 
a solicitor, where small sums of six and eightpence and thirteen and 
fivepence make up a neat little figure in the end. Implements occur 
over and over again. Harness wears out. Sacks are wanted for the 
corn. Freight by the railway, shoeing, sulphur, medicines for the farm 
horses, sheep dip, insurance, a gun licence and ammunition, hurdles and 
staples, postage, advertisements in the local papers, paint, hedge gloves, 
subscriptions to cattle-shows and to the inevitable athletic sports, the 
veterinary surgeon, the old woman who cuts down thistles, and the boy 
who scares away the birds,—each and all tend to reduce the profit and 
worry the owner. A gentleman farmer, it is notorious, cannot be 
economical and mean. He is not to haggle over every cartload of turnips 
and every ton of manure. He must treat his hinds to a Christmas 
dinner. It may be readily conceded that a tenant-farmer would display a 
more critical and obstructive spirit. He would not contribute so liberally 
to the prize fund for sack-races and climbing the greasy pole. He 
certainly would be his own bailiff, and would thus save one hundred 
guineas a year. He would despatch fewer letters and postcards, and he 
would never pay six and seven hundred pounds for labour: his own 
hands and sinews would come into play. In short, he would make 
his ninepence go quite as far as the shilling of the gentleman; and 
it is probable, though not absolutely certain, that he might bring to 
his daily task more technical knowledge and a more practical acquain- 
tance with agriculture, climate, and jthe capacity of the soil, et quid 
queeque ferat regio, et quid queque recuset, than can be expected from a 
gentleman who finds himself suddenly called on to understand the solid 
properties of guano and the mysterious diseases incidental to sheep 
and pigs. 

A few other facts disclosed by the experiment may be mentioned. 
During the period under review, which extended from 1883 to 1890, wheat 
was selling at a price ranging from 32s. to 37s. a quarter; oats were 
occasionally as low as 20s. ; hay fetched £4 a ton ; draft ewes 47s. and 
wether lambs 38s. each; a fat’ pig sold for £6, and heifers for £10, £13, 
and £16. Now and then lambs did not realize more than 20s. a piece ; 
and fifty ewes, with ‘ bad udders,” only brought in £108, or a little more 
than two guineas a head. On all the sales there was a commission charged. 
Allotments were given to cottagers, whenever they applied for them, with- 
out any legislative compulsion and ata very moderate yearly rent. A 
good breadth of land—some 200 acres—has been laid out in permanent 
pasture : a process, it is well known, by no meansinexpensive. Nothing 
has been done for mere show or from caprice. The plan has been to 
work the farm, by a liberal outlay, on sound agricultural principles. 
What, then, is the financial result of a trial of eight years? The owner, 
having begun with an outlay of more than '£5,000, has made yearly 
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no unsubstantial additions to this sum. The value of his stock and 


produce has never, in any one year, been allowed to fall below this amount. 
In one season with another he may now hope to receive a sum of £450 
from the farm, to which can be added £100 for the shooting, recently 
let to a neighbouring proprietor. Taking the original outlay at £5,000, 
the sum of £200 must be deducted from £550, or the present annual 
return, to represent the interest at 4 per cent. on the capital sunk or 
invested. The remainder, or £350, may be said to replace the rent of 
the vanished tenant-farmer. On 900 acres it does not amount to ten 
shillings an acre. The owner of this property is the bearer of a well- 
known and highly honoured name; a capital horseman and a good shot. 
He has visited India as a winter tourist; he takes a lively interest in all 
country pursuits ; and is, to boot, a Liberal Unionist, and not a Tory 
or an advanced Reformer. Different conclusions can be drawn by 
readers from all this, according as they dislike or prefer home farming, 
large or small tenant-farmers, yeomen of Kent or spade cultivation by 
new proprietors of Mr. Jesse Collings’ breed. 

Farm No. 2, in the same county, is suggestive from quite another 
point of view. The property is some 550 acres in extent. In the 
present century the ownership has been enjoyed by five persons of the 
same family, though not in the direct line of father and son. The 
tenant farmer is the grandson of the original tenant of one hundred 
years ago. There is a railway passing through the property, two 
stations at no great distance, good roads, and all other facilities. But 
the land is of that varied, picturesque, and not very remunerative 
character, of which there are numerous and familiar examples on the 
borders of Surrey and Hampshire. During the last thirty years, in the 
incumbency of the late and of the present owner, the copyhold has been 
enfranchised : two farms have been thrown into one, model cottages 
have been built, old-fashioned barns replaced by new buildings suited 
to modern ideas; and byres, well-ventilated and spacious, capable of 
accommodating some seventy cows and calves, have replaced low-roofed 
and ill-drained abominations. The net rent of three years had been 
laid out on such improvements. But, as a portion of the farm bore 
nothing save heath, fern, and gorse, it lately occurred to the owner to 
try and plough up and convert a fair-sized plot into pasture or arable. 
No one seemed to fancy the experiment. An agent conversant with 
divers properties in Hants, Wilts, and Dorsetshire, was tolerably 
certain that “this would not pay.” The farmer himself was indifferent. 
But the plot selected had, with others, suffered from fire, owing to loco- 
locomotives, gipsies, tramps, and careless smokers; and, above all, it 
was “virgin soil.” So it was arranged that the owner was to bear the 
entire cost of ploughing, clearing, and manuring: the farmer agreed 
to help with cartage, and to pay four per cent. on the outlay after one 
year of rent-free occupation; he had a guarantee that such interest 
should not be charged on more than £200, whatever might be the actual 
cost of reclamation. 

A neighbouring proprietor had used a tremendous steam plough with 
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the same purpose. In the present instance the ordinary farm plough 
and the spade were employed. This enabled the tenant, who directed 
all the operations, to find work for cottagers living on or near the 
property, at a time of the year when agriculture is mainly at a 
standstill. The work of clearance occupied more than two years, at the 
rate of four acres and a half in each year. The chief items of 
expenditure were labour and two hundred tons of manure. They came 
to £200. In addition, forty-six tons of chalk were spread over the land, 
at a cost of £16; and a new fence of strong posts, with two coats of tar, 
involved a further outlay of £26. It is not necessary to take into 
account the construction of a new manure-tank and extra sheds and 
other improvements which, though not essential to the success of the 
experiment, were somehow found to be desirable to make the farm 
complete. It may be roundly stated that the mere clearance, including 
labour, manure, and chalk, cost more than £21 an acre. What, then, 
were the results from an agricultural and financial point of view? A 
portion of the land had been covered with gorse and Scotch firs, self- 
sown. The remainder was ling and short heath. On the first-named 
portion there was, at once, a very good crop of potatoes. The rest bore 
of the same vegetable a crop which, so far from suggesting a “ virgin 
soil,” might have been grown on old land almost exhausted by repeated 
croppings without due change or skilled cultivation. It is fair to state 
that in the present season, 189], when the land has been thoroughly 
well worked and cleaned, the result is as fine a potato crop, over the 
nine acres, as owner or farmer could ever wish to see. 


Tila seges demum votis respondet avari 
Agricole, bis que solem, bis frigora sensit. 


Eventually the potato crop will be succeeded by oats or barley, and 
the usual rotation. An obvious reflection is that this sort of land, 
which, in its natural condition, bears nothing but poor heather, and is 
of third-rate quality, must cost a good deal to clear, and may not pay. 
It would be an easy rejoinder to say that nearly all the good land in 
the United Kingdom has been already reclaimed ; and that there is 
little left except mere jungle and waste, on which owners can expend 
their spare capital, or Councils and philanthropists can try their 
’prentice hands. It is even a question whether it might not be more 
remunerative to convert such land into a rabbit-warren, or into woods 
and copses. It may, of course, be argued that both these farms might 
be susceptible of a different treatment. The first could be sub-divided 
into tenancies or properties of one-third or one-fifth the size. On the 
second, hard work and the use of the spade by ten men, with twenty- 
five or thirty acres each, might produce similar results. Still, there are 
divers other considerations to be taken into account, and preliminary 
expenditure must be incurred. Cottages, steadings of moderate size, 
fences, and other requisites, must all be provided. The greater the 
sub-division of the land, the more in amount must such expenditure be. 
Who is to find the capital? Who will guarantee the skill and perse- 
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verance which may be needed to contend with irregular and capricious 
seasons, with January ousting May, with deficient rainfall and 
untimely drought? Let all this be a subject of meditation, not only 
for the Minister of Agriculture but for joint-stock companies, philan- 
thropists of large means and larger hearts, and townsfolk desirous of 
trying a country life. Above all, let a clear distinction be drawn 
between allotments, which most proprietors are quite ready to concede 
whenever wanted, and small and independent holdings, which, except in 
a few instances, have not yet got beyond the regions of theory and 
prophecy. 
Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Watrter Scotr Srron-Karr. 
67, Lowndes Square, S.W., 
December 5, 1891. 


frish Local Government: From the Landlords’ Point of View. 


To THE EpitTors oF THE “Natrionat REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

In the unfortunate position in which the Government have landed 
us landlords withanother Irish question, there are two leading questions. 
The one is as to the only indication as yet vouchsafed of the nature of 
the coming Bill. We are told that the Local Government of Ireland is 
to be “ similar to the Local Government in Great Britain.” The other 
question is as to the word “elected.” The answer to the first is that 
Irishmen are not fit for Local Government as known in this country ; 
the answer to the second is, that any popular election in Ireland will 
produce political microbes under the command of priests or Fenians, or 
of the two combined, as we saw them till the Nonconformists of 
England tardily notified Mr. Gladstone that there was still a Sixth 
Commandment. 

As usual with Irish country gentleman in a difficulty, they are, I may 
say, unanimous in not agreeing. Iam afraid that the Northerners,— 
the only honest people in Ireland who have political power, for they 
are, though very inadequately, represented in Parliament—pursuing 
the tactics of 1881, have determined to sell the pass and vote for 
the second reading, sillily supposing that afterwards they can coerce 
the Government into mutilating the Bill according to their wishes. 
The Government will, as governments always do, turn on these gentle- 
men whenever they propose an amendment, and say, “ Your proposal is 
subversive of the principle of the Bill for which you have just voted.” 

T think I have read most of what has been written on the subject; 
but I have seen nowhere any confidence in the possibility of maintain- 
ing justice in the election of those who are distasteful to the 
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Nationalists except by means of fancy franchises and electoral dodges, 
which, I should think, would put the promoters out of court at once. 

I should like to collate the various moods of Mr. Balfour. Last 
summer, he said “that it would be madness to allow the County 
Councils to administer the funds of any class excluded from representa- 
tion on the bodies who administer those funds.” Quite lately, Mr. 
Balfour unhesitatingly declared it as his opinion that the Bill “ will 
deprive county gentlemen of all control over county business.” 

It is impossible to fully explain to Englishmen the composition, 
nature, and probable action of Irish Countv Councils under the proposed 
Bill. Let the fortunate inhabitants of this island fancy their county 
business being handed over to the village ruffians (there are village 
ruffians even in England), unmitigated by a single respectable man. 
Even so, no clear idea would be arrived at as to the state of affairs in 
Ireland ; for there the wire-puller would be under foreign control, either 
of the Church of Rome or of the American Fenian organization. We 
know from our own experience of Poor Law Boards what manner of 
men would compose these Councils; and we should descend to a lower 
level, as these Councils would be the hot-beds of Nationalism and the 
lowest types of debating societies. Very little business would be done 
except where a job or a piece of revenge was in view. 

I have felt it necessary to read “ Hibernia Pacata,” written in the 
Nineteenth Century by an Irish Landlord who ought to know something 
about his country. Is Lord de Vesci quite certain that Ireland is 
“pacata” ? I know, and he knows, what would happen if the rule 
established by Mr. Balfour were relaxed. It is the knowledge that the 
stick is being held over their heads by Dublin Castle that keeps priests 
and rebels in order—combined with the smash in the Nationalist Parlia- 
mentary Party. There is in the paper mentioned a good example of 
the revenge policy which would exist in the County Councils It isa 
reference to the Labourers’ Cottages Acts, under which many a spite 
has been gratified by planting cottages not where they were wanted, but 
where they would inconvenience or damage the occupier or the 
landowner. It is very difficult to follow the writer through his 
discursive article—what with its references to asylums, a tax on 
unsound stallions, and the abolition of the Vice-Royalty—to any 
practical solution of the Local Government question; but, like every 
other advocate of this political suicide, he applies the brake with great 
vigour and decision. It is the only really practical suggestion that I 
have seen from any of these would-be law-givers. This is very much 
the setting up of the skittles for the purpose of knocking them down. 
I am sorry to note that Mr. T. W. Russell said not long ago that if we 
did not have Local Government we must have Home Rule. A more 
dangerous fallacy I never heard propounded. On the contrary, if you 
have Local Government you will have got Home Rule. After the 
passing of a Local Government measure you may not bear much more 
of Home Rule; but that will be because the Home Rulers will be 
satisfied with what they have got. 
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What the Government are about to ask their Party to do is this :— 
First, to abolish a system which has not only worked admirably, but 
has never been objected to, except on the score of sentiment. Secondly, 
to create a body in whom they have no confidence—who, they declare, 
will not do the work as well as it is now done. Thirdly, to ostracize a 
class or classes in county business—for it is not only the gentlemen 
who will be cut out of the management of county business. The 
bettermost farmers and every Protestant will be sent to the right about. 
And for what is this wall being built up by Her Majesty’s Government 
on the eve of a General Election to run their heads against? We are 
told it is not symmetry and not a bye-gone promise. What is it, then ? 
If the measure is really safeguarded for the loyal minority it will in no 
measure conciliate the Nationalists, and will be something as unlike 
what has been given to this country as it is possible to conceive. Then, 
I ask, as we have asked through all our troubles, why upset everything 
and settle nothing ? 

I am not pleading for privilege, and I am not wishing to retain power 
for power’s sake; but I have a right to ask that if you do away with 
a machine which has worked perfectly you should give some guarantee 
that the work will be equally weil done under the new system. Mr. 
Balfour does not even pretend to believe in such a result from his 
change for change’ sake. 

Peace is what we want—peace from the agitator, peace from the 
paid patriot, and peace from the mischievous legislation at West- 
minster. There is capital galore in this country waiting to be made use 
of; but what prudent man would invest in a country where the 
thunders of Parliament are alternately used to coerce and to pamper the 
thief and the murderer? It seems that the politician of the day must 
be always doing something, forgetting Lord Melbourne’s wise query, 
“Where are you when you have done something?” We are sick of 
the grandmotherly but disastrous legislation of the last decade. For 
Heaven’s sake, leave us alone and give the country a chance of righting 
itself ! 

It is no question of Whig or Tory, Conservative or Radical. It isa 
choice of good government in county business, and therefrom con- 
fidence on the part of the law abiding, or of the rule of the rogue and 
rebel and the dislocation of society. It is, on the one hand, the prin- 
ciples of the first French Revolution, and, on the other, the firm 
government by the very man who now wishes, from some inscrutable 
reason, to keep down that which he has reared with such toil, ability, 
and perseverance. No measure can be soundly Liberal which leads to 
anarchy and plunder. 

It isa bleak look-out for next Session, the last of this Parliament, 
and, therefore, one which may tell most seriously on the prospects of 
the ensuing Election, that it should be devoted to a scheme which, 
outside the Government, and possibly the National ranks, no one 
cares a rush about. It will be fought tooth and nail, and it is an open 
secret that many of the warmest supporters of the Government believe 
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it will sound the death-knell of this Administration. The Government 
is not in very high favour with its supporters, rightly or wrongly, on 
account of its forward legislation, and it will be at the point of the 
bayonet the supporters will be driven into the lobby. Is it quite useless 
to appeal to the cooler heads of the Government to veto so dangerous 
a course as that meditated by Mr. Balfour? There is no great 
principle at stake. There are many useful, nay, almost necessary, 
measures that will have to be shunted, and I venture to think that the 
country cares not one jot whether the Government promised such a 
measure or not. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


L. Acar Ets. 
19, Wilton Street, S.W., December 17, 1891. 


May Statute Fairs in East Anglia: Are they Doomed? 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

“The May Statute Fair for the hiring of servants will be held 
next market day.” So runs a paragraph that appears during one of 
the early weeks of May in every local newspaper circulating in the 
counties of wold and fen; and as frequently we hear of projects to 
suppress the fair—by legislation if “moral suasion” should prove in- 
sufficient. For the majority of the agricultural population the 
announcement is important. It means that the yearly term of service 
for farm and domestic service is at an end. For the week during 
which the fairs continue, they are free from the trammels of office. 
The farm lad forsakes his plough; the milkmaid, no longer forlorn, 
abandons her “cow with the crumpled horn;” the housemaid is no 
more worried with the tintinnabulation of the ever-jingling bell; the 
waggoner resigns his odorous portfolio, and the groom kicks the traces. 
It is a week of chaos. In the farmhouse and in the “crew-yard” all 
is at sixes and sevens. Jack is as good as his master, and when his 
sense of independence has predominated over his desire for work 
he eases his pent-up feelings in a final flourish of bucolic eloquence. 
He has now a sublime disregard for consequences. He is determined 
to plough “fresh fields” for the coming year; or to lead another 
farmer’s flocks to “pastures new.” For the present he is fully 
impressed with the sensation that 


A man’s a man for a’ that. 
(What does “a’ that” mean?) Where the particular “ fresh fields and 
pastures new” will be located, will be decided at the fair. 


The fair itself is full of interest. From about eight o’clock in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, the Market Square and the 
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principal street of the quaint East Anglian towns will be lined with 
farm servants waiting to be hired. Youths and men, maidens and 
their mothers, have been agog since sunrise. The country roads 
and lanes leading to the town have been thronged with parties 
animated with a spirit of Mark-Tapleyism. The carriers, whose sedate 
horses and antique carts are gaily decorated with May blossom, are 
doing a splendid trade. Merry passengers inside are packed as close 
as sardines. The tarpaulin-covered roof is invaded by light-hearted 
swains, all singing at once, quite regardless of the fact that no two 
keys or melodies are alike. Thus the triumphal cars invade the town. 
At about ten o’clock the farmers and their wives from the neigh- 
bouring villages rattle in their traps up the very stony streets. 
Shortly afterwards they may be seen passing up and down the 
irregular lines of the throngs of candidates for service, viewing their 
“points” with critical eyes. The ordeal must be trying for the in- 
spected. If the examination is satisfactory, the bargaining begins. 
If not, the process is repeated farther up the line. A typical case 
will suffice. 

We will follow in the roomy wake of Farmer Brown, who kas 
already passed by several youths as not approaching his ideal. He 
pauses immediately in front of a stalwart young fellow whose deport- 
ment, under the minute scrutiny. to which he is subjected, presents a 
curious combination of bashfulness and independence. 

“ Well, my lad, where were you last year?” 

“ Fiist waggoner to owd Farmer Stiiffins o’ Thorlby.” 

“Eh? What might you have had there?” 

“Niver mind, méaster, what I might ha’ had: what I want this 
yéear is £20.” . 

“Bless my life! Couldn’t think of it,” raps out Farmer Brown, 
bringing his stick down on the pavement with an emphatic thud. 
“Too much by £3 at least.” 

“All riaate, méaster,” drawls out the young man, almost with a 
smile. “ Pléease yoursen ; but I wéeant goo to a plaace for owt less.” 

Now, the farmer has made up his mind on two points: first, to 
secure this particular “chap”; next, to secure him for less than £20. 
At the same time, the young fellow has mentally resolved to accept an 
abatement. He doesn’t expect to get all he asked. Indeed, he would 
be willing to “split the difference.” Yet, although the intention of 
each is transparent to the other, they gratify their love of driving a 
good bargain. Ultimately, after considerable hard-headed haggling, 
the man agrees to become Farmer Brown’s farm-servant, “to plough 
and to sow, to reap and to mow,” and to do all things lawful at all times 
at his master’s bidding, for the next twelve months,—for the sum of 
£18 10s., with board and lodging. Both are satisfied. Hodge accepts 
a shilling of “earnest money,” which renders the engagement legally 
binding. He dons a gorgeous rosette in honour of the event, and de- 
parts to melt his shilling in the alembic of the nearest ale-house. 

Scores of similar bargains are being transacted at the same time. 
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The buzz of the transactions, mingled with the blowing of horns, the 
drone of bag-pipes, the braying of itinerant clarionet-players, the har- 
mony of the barrel-organ, and the strident yells of rival Barnums, 
renders the scene lively in the extreme. Breaking through the din 
are heard ever and anon the sound of hearty greetings as old ac- 
quaintances meet. It is an unique combination of business, confusion, 
and revelry. 

The time selected for the Hiring Fair is the middle of May, cor- 
responding pretty accurately with the May Day of the olden time. At 
this season the pressure of farm work is least. The hard labour and 
strain of the autumn and winter is past. The anxieties of the lambing 
and shearing-time are over. All are free to enjoy a slight breathing- 
space; for May, King of the months, flourishing in beauty, has come. 
Nature is awaking from her winter sleep. The air is laden with 
fragrance, and is filled with the singing of the birds and the “murmur 
of innumerable bees.” The solemn rooks caw in the “immemorial 
elms.” The fields and hedgerows have burst into tender tints of green, 
and the orchards are bright with blossom. The whole rustic popula- 
tion welcome, with light-hearted gaiety, those signs that summer is 
come. Indeed, they need some relief from the monotonous drudgery 
of farm-labour. So the season is a time of holiday-making, and of 
stern reality withal. Hodge enjoys his spell of freedom after his own 
manner. If, over his foaming tankard, he takes his pleasure somewhat 
roughly, and bawls lustily the chorus of songs more remarkable for 
unblushing breadth and vigour than for melody or poetic beauty, we 
may pity, even if we blame, his taste. Life, at best, goes hard with 
him. Few would envy him his modicum of comfort, or censure him 
for extracting the maximum of enjoyment from his brief holiday. He 
throws care to the winds. His heart is gay. But it must be con- 
fessed that his attire is gayer. He has donned his shining velveteen 
coat, flowered waistcoat, and flaming-hued neckerchief. Thus re- 
splendent, he strides along with conscious pride, believing his sartorial 
outfit to be the admiration of all beholders. Buxom lasses shine in 
the glaring bravery of new dress, selected with an eye to brilliant 
effect. Their head-gear is a study in scarlet and gold, generally with 
a dash of gaudy blue. Colour is the prime essential in Phyllis’s attire. 

The first sight of a hiring fair fills a stranger with amazement. 
He mentally compares it to a slave-market. Probably he condemns : 
it as a barbarous survival of medieval servitude, an unblushing 
traffic in human-labour. He hastily concludes that the crowd of 
country hinds are meekly waiting to be bought up for another year’s 
servitude. He is disgusted alike with the critical scrutiny to which the 
lads and lasses are subjected, and with their subservient endurance of 
this insulting inspection. He believes the farmer to be uncivilized, 
harsh, and boorish, and the rustic to be degenerate, poor-spirited, and 
lacking in self-respect. He expresses his detestation of the entire 
proceedings as an intolerable disgrace to our vaunted civilization. 
The casual critic is mistaken to a great extent. The custom is sanc- 
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tioned both by usage and by expediency. It probably took its rise in 
the time when prisoners of war and captives were exposed for sale. 
Now, as then, the human article becomes the property of the highest 
bidder. The system is simply modern competition reduced to its crudest 
form. While it must be admitted that the arrangement is awkward, and 
open to grave objections, these are scarcely of the nature suggested by 
the casual visitor. It is supposed to be a mutual convenience to em- 
ployer and tu employed. The farmer objects to the principle of “ Buying 
a pig in a poke”; the man has an equal aversion to “ hire himself to a 
citizen” whom he has neither seen nor heard of. The fair affords the 
requisite facilities for intercommunication. It is a species of advertise- 
ment—certainly of the most primitive type. In it, the characters of 
masters and servants are buzzed around and freely discussed. Reputa- 
tion becomes common property, and no one dreams of actions for libel. 
Engagements are therefore entered into with fairly accurate knowledge, 
and with tacit understanding. Hence the chances of disappointment 
on either side are remote. The idea of the system being degrading is 
never for a moment entertained. All have become habituated to a 
system which has existed from time immemorial. They believe it to be 
the most convenient, practical, and satisfactory for their object. The 
rude horse-play which formerly scandalized these annual fairs is be- 
coming obsolete. Education is gradually leavening the mass of rusticity. 
Slowly, but surely, the rowdy element is becoming eliminated. The 
evolution of the modern farm-labourer is in its transition stage. Prob- 
ably the process will be completed within the next decade. Humour 
will be driven from its last stronghold, and the ultimate product will be 
an intelligent (if not intellectual) “agricultural labourer,” in deadly 
earnest about a hundred projects of reform of which his” rude fore- 
fathers never dreamed. Much undoubtedly remains to be done before 
this (desirable or undesirable) consummation. The most superficial 
observer, however, will perceive that social forces have been, and are, 
silently yet powerfully operating to produce a type of rustic more 
courteous, more enlightened, and more self-reliant. Let us hope that, 
in the process, the old-fashioned virtues of industry, honesty, integrity, 
pluck, and manly fortitude under trial will not be evaporated. For these 
there is no substitute. We may, however, save further speculation. 
For a long time to come Hodge will cherish the customs of his fore- 
fathers ; and not until some better, cheaper, and more efficacious method 
can be devised, combining in an equal degree business with pleasure, 
will the May Statute Fairs for the hiring of servants in East Anglia 
become things of the past. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


J.J. D. 
Lincolnshire, September 3, 1891. 
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Irish Humour. 


To tHE Epitors oF THE “ Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

On reading the very interesting letter of Lady Bloomfield I was 
reminded of the famous chapter on the Snakes of Iceland. The 
examples given are of much interest and of considerable amusement as 
local characteristics of an important people; but I fail to see how they 
can be justly classed under the head of “ Wit and Humour.” In effect, 
they rather represent hwmours than humour ; but they are none the less 
suggestive. 

We are given examples of drollery or quaintness of expression, of 
“blarney” and hypocrisy, of egregious flattery, of superstitious ser- 
vility, of outspoken insolence, of shameless beggary, of ingenuous 
fancy, of inconsiderate candour, of fanciful inaccuracy, and of simple 
stupidity. Whether these are fairly characteristic of the Irish peasantry 
in general I cannot say: I merely analyze the various traits as pre- 
sented to us. 

If these are a fair example of Irish wit and humour I should say 
that the Irish peasant has a very poor sense of humour, for humour 
must be a matter of sense as well as of heart. There is, for example, 
little evidence of either head or heart in the man who spoke of what he 
would do after “ burying” his wife. There is neither proof of wit nor 
proof of humour: there is only amusement to the outsider. 

I would propound these questions, which are far-reaching :— 


1. May not the Irish be a much misunderstood people—especially 
by themselves ? 

2. May not Irish perplexity be mainly due to popular fallacy: to 
fallacies of ethnology, misrepresented by philology; to fallacies 
of history, mixtures of fancy and of inaccuracy ; to fallacies 
of sociology, due to erroneous premises and unsound con- 
clusions; or to fallacies of psychology, due to lack of 
imaginative insight ? 

3. Are not characteristic traits of an interesting people too often 
employed, not to solve important social problems, but to 
bolster up mischievous national fallacies ? 


I would offer a rough suggestion towards a solution of much that is 
now mysterious and perplexing in Irish concerns.— 


1. The Irish in general are not Celts, nor is the Celtic element now 
predominant. Language is no sure index of race. The oldest 
race in Ireland is markedly Mongolian. 

2. The older Irish are not strong in either wit or humour. They 
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are at most too unintentionally amusing for either. Their 
amusing peculiarities of expression, or of ingenuous blunders, 
are due more to eccentric individuality. 

3. They are not a naturally democratic people, like the Germanic 
races : they lack coberence and self-reliance. I refer, not to the 
newer English or Scottish settlers, but to the older races, 
which still preponderate. The more original Irish, in fact, 
have hitherto lacked the power of enduringly standing 
“shoulder to shoulder.” 

4. The indigenous Irish are in general far too fanciful to be truly 
imaginative. Thus, they follow speculative fallacy rather than 
philosophic verity: consequently, their history, genealogy, 
and sociology, political economy, psychology, are persistently 
misleading. 


I have treated a vastly important subject with comparative brevity ; 
but it seems to me that a best key to Irish policy is to be found in Irish 
psychology. In other words, it is not a chance change in circumstances 
that will produce a more prosperous Ireland: it is a more accurate 
study of Irish character, which has hitherto been too often highly mis- 
leading, and therefore profoundly perplexing. 

The late Secretary for Ireland is a practical philosopher ; and, there- 
fore, presumably, he has a more accurate insight into the psychology of 
the various peoples with whom he has to deal. Apart from his rare 
resolution, it would seem that this supplies an essential reason for his 
extraordinary success in dealing with Ireland. 


Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 


Puintay GLENELG. 
Edinburgh, November 17, 1891. 


On Temperaments. 


To tHE Epitors oF THE “ Nationat REvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

One hears much cant about “temperament.” If a society is 
ever founded for the prevention of cruelty to language, this unhappy 
word will have one of the first claims upon its protection. It is brutally 
overworked, in literature and in conversation, and would be fully 
justified in going out on strike. When we consider what a store of 
expressions is embodied in the English tongue, it seems hard that such 
an undue proportion of labour should fall upon the shoulders of a very 
few. But it is with this as with other things. Our scanty stock of 
ideas finds its way into daylight through the medium of a few well-worn 
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phrases ; while the elegant triflers of the verbal world repose in lettered 
ease in dictionaries and other homes of learning. ‘ Temperament” has 
this advantage over “a bolt from the blue,” “ fin du siécle,” and sundry 
quotations from the poets: it has not yet been pressed into the service 
of the gentlemen who write for the newspapers. When they get 
possession of a phrase their unanimity is wonderful. 

But the word must be left to take care of itself till it has learned the 
secret of combination, and can assist in the formation of a Union for 
the better regulation of its labour. It is the idea which it conveys that 
requires more immediate attention. We are governed by phrases, and 
our moral theories are actively influenced by the terms in which they 
are formulated. The popular notion concerning temperaments is work- 
ing, like most other things now-a-days, to destroy individual responsi- 
bility, and engender a materialistic fatalism repugnant to anyone who 
has the faintest belief in a spiritual element in human nature. Of 
course, the existence of this spiritual element may be denied : it simpli- 
fies many problems to refuse to accept the problematical part of them. 
But, as there are many believers in it who are firmly convinced that the 
word “temperament” explains all the difficulties of life, it is just as 
well to try to arrive at some conclusion on the subject. 

It must not be supposed that these remarks are intended to be hostile 
to the Modern Spirit. I confess that I am a little vague as to what the 
Modern Spirit is. I spell it with capital letters (there are many capital 
letters in modern English) because Iam given to understand that the 
Modern Spirit is a very important entity, and is causing as much 
disturbance in the world of to-day as a certain very Ancient Spirit is 
reputed—in an exploded legend—to have brought about in a pretty 
garden, somewhere in Central Asia, a good many years ago. But it 
seems to me that the Modern Spirit is very much like an Ancient Spirit 
—not the one just mentioned, we will hope,—in a new dress. It hides 
itself under various disguises—under Socialism, and Democracy, and 
Brotherly Love (exemplified in the popular treatment of blacklegs), and 
in one man being as good as another and a great deal better. But, 
when you get to the bottom of it, it looks very much like the old, old 
sense of individuality—the question of “ you” and “me”; the conflict 
between inclination and obligation; the pursuit of happiness, our 
being’s end and aim, good, pleasure, ease, content—whate’er its name. 
We do not all of us admit this. We say we have begun at the other 
end, and have taken to working in the opposite direction. We have 
laid a brand-new egg; but when we have done cackling over it it will 
look exactly like the old ones. And, if we have patience to sit on it till 
it is hatched, there will not be much perceptible difference in the 
chicken. 

Some people will consider these remarks reactionary. They will say 
that they show an inability to move with the times, a desire to scoff at 
new aspirations. The accusation is unjust. It is impossible not to 
move with the times. Only, it is just as well to reflect that the times 
always go on moving—that they will not stand still, even when the 
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millennium, which is now so near at hand, is reached, and it is necessary 
to have an eye for the future. After the Modern Spirit, what? What 
will happen when individualism is stamped out, when the lion of Labour 
shall lie down with the lamb of Capital, and a little child—from 
Trafalgar Square—shal] lead them ? 

In those days, theoretically at least, temperaments will have free 
play. I say “theoretically ” because I have a suspicion that practically 
nothing will have free play. There will not be much play of any kind, 
and certainly nothing will be free. We shall all be doing what the 
good, wise Majority tell us. That is only right. If more people agree 
with me than with you, it stands to reason that the truth is on my side. 
It is well known that truth, like Mr. Pickwick, shouts with the biggest 
crowd. The world has proved it so by a hundred examples. It proved 
that the sun went round the earth, that you ought to burn heretics, that 
all ugly old women were witches, and all kinds of important truths 
by this divine application of the infallibility of the Majority. (The 
fact that the exact opposite is now held to be true only proves the 
elasticity of the principle.) Nothing more clearly shows this infallibility 
than the universal treatment of wise men. It is undoubtedly right that 
they should be scoffed at and mocked and insulted, and finally executed, 
or treated in some other suitable way; and then, long afterwards, that 
their words should be cherished as something sacred, and their lives 
held up as examples. This proves the case. It shows that the Majority 
is always right,—and exquisitely humorous into the bargain. 

It may be contended that this digression has nothing to do with the 
theory of temperaments. It has a great deal to do with it. Nothing 
more strongly supports the view of life taken by modern Socialists than 
this idea that human beings are all classified under different forms of 
temperament—that temperament is an irresistible master which must 
be obeyed. And it is the worst part of the Socialistic theory that it 
supports. There is much that is both beautiful and true in Socialist 
ideals. But, unfortunately, life is practical and not ideal; and, in 
practice, Socialism, and all that it entails, is hopelessly and absurdly 
impossible ; and nothing connected with it is more hopeless and absurd 
than this very desire to destroy individuality, this proposed abolition of 
personal interests, and objects, and fears, and loves, and hatreds. 
Individual existence is, and ought to be, and always will be, a fact. 
Human nature itself revolts against the idea of losing the precious 
fragment of personality in the common lump. Even an idiot has points 
of variance from other idiots. And any attempt to treat human beings 
as if they were so many bricks turned out of one of a few different 
moulds must inevitably be a failure. 

Yet this is the prevailing theory, in literature, in politics, in every- 
thing. Man is not looked upon as a marvellous, incomprehensible, 
complex enigma. He is regarded as a sample, to be labelled and put on 
a shelf. Political theorists make no allowance for his infinite diversity. 
They take it for granted that his possibilities are limited, his actions 
accountable, his motives evident and unmixed. They assume a perfect 
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knowledge. There are no things in Heaven and Earth undreamed of in 
their philosophy. They have got a whole system, founded on the require- 
ments of the average man; as if the average man existed, except in 
theory. Their guiding spirit is the will of the majority, regardless of 
the fact that the majority is never the same. They forget that in any 
question which affects you or me, the majority is the rest of the world, 
and the minority is you or I,—a minority of one,—and that, as far as 
you are concerned or I am, the opinion of that minority is of paramount 
importance. And, as the rest of the world is simply an agglomeration 
of egos, the facts are the same in every case. This they ignore; and 
they pin their faith on simple, cut-and-dry rules. Their methods are 
those in vogue in the clothing departments of some foreign armies ; 
where uniforms are made in one or two standard sizes, and the men 
have to fit them as best they can. 

It is the same in literature. What modern writer creates a new 
personage, or adds to the circle of our friends ? Which of them gives us 
a Falstaff, a Sir Roger de Coverley, an Uncle Toby, a Squire Western, 
a Doctor Primrose, a Jeanie Deans, a Colonel Newcome, to laugh at, 
and ery over, and love? There is room for them still. We are not all 
too superior to laugh, too blasé to ery, too scientific to love. But 
modern authors seem to think so, or at any rate, to believe that we are 
more likely to be moved by abstractions than by realities. No doubt 
thereare some noble and notable exceptions ; but they only serve toenforce 
the rule. In the higher fiction of to-day, what is the prevailing method ? 
Setting aside those novels which are merely glorified examples of Society 
journalism, which depend for their interest on the excitement of an 
unintelligent curiosity, on spiteful caricatures of living people, and 
morbid revelations of personal history; and those novels which are 
nothing more than tracts and pamphlets disguised as fiction, powders 
concealed in spoonfuls of jam; and those novels which make no pre- 
tence of delineating character, but honestly appeal to our interest with 
records of stirring adventures and absorbing complications,—we arrive 
at the novels which really profess to be works of Art and nothing else, 
in which the authors have genuinely tried, according to their lights, to 
attain the end of Art,—to depict reality as seen by the eye of imagina- 
tion ; and, as a result, we get a subtle analysis of motives and sensations, 
a keen dissection of the elements of character, a pseudo-scientific 
investigation of mental and physical faculties. Instead of men and 
women, we get a treatiseon Man and Woman. Everything is explained, 
everything is accounted for. The strange inconsistency, the fascinating 
contradiction, of humanity is completely ignored. We find certain 
intellectual characteristics, a certain quantity of a certain quality of flesh 
and blood, deliberately pieced together like a Chinese puzzle, and 
presented to us as the greatest of all mysteries,—a human being. This 
lifeless, mechanical monster, we are told, is the expression of a tem- 
perament. Probably it is; but it is not a man. It has no more tangible 
existence than Macaulay’s Schoolboy, or the British Matron. In real 
life we look around and see nothing but riddles; in modern fiction there 
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are no riddles—only answers. The method is even retrospective. I 
have heard it stated that Hamlet is the type of the artistic temperament. 
Fancy Hamlet a type of anything! Hamlet, the living, breathing man, 
that we all know, aud can see, and hear, and pity, and shudder at! 
Why, it is not so very simple and easy to understand Hamlet. There is 
room for differences of opinion about him. You may dispute the 
question of his madness, or his love for Ophelia. You cannot dispute 
anything connected with the characters created by modern writers. 
They are as clear as daylight, as simple as the phonograph. They are 
like the automatic machines at railway stations: choose your machine, 
and you know perfectly well what will come out when you'put in your 
penny. It is not the result of the analytic method. The play of Hamlet 
is more analytic than any of Ibsen’s dramas. It is the effect of this 
limited and limiting conception of types and temperaments. 

Of course, there is truth in the theory ; but it is not the whole truth. 
Everything connected with human life acts (roughly speaking) in con- 
formity with what, for want of a better name, are called laws. Autho- 
rities on life insurance can calculate with remarkable accuracy the 
causes of mortality in any large number of deaths. Out of a given host 
of people they will tell you how many will die of small-pox, how many 
will be carried off by scarlet-fever, how many will commit suicide. In 
the same way authorities on education can give you an approximate 
idea of the small percentage of school-children who will be endowed 
with musical and artistic gifts, and of the very large percentage who, 
alas! will only be fit to spell w-i-n-d-e-r, winder, and then go and clean 
it. So will people act according to their temperaments, though not with 
the same precision. Compare Byron and Milton. Both possessed the 
poetic temperament, and, absurd as it may sound, there are some con- 
siderable points of resemblance in the ground-work of their characters. 
Yet what two men could be more utterly unlike? On the other hand, 
men will live the same lives, cherish similar ambitions, strive for the 
same ends, whose temperaments are entirely different, whose points of 
view are never the same. The mill of circumstance grinds the same 
flour out of very differently shaped grains. The mute, inglorious Milton 
and the village Hampden dig potatoes, all through life, in the same field 
with the parish idiot. 

Still, there is a difference which no force of circumstances can destroy. 
One man, born in a cellar, nurtured in a slum, mentally and physically 
starved, surrounded by ugliness, squalor, and dirt, will see visions and 
hear voices to which ordinary ears and eyes are deaf and blind. The 
breeze flaunting through crowded alleys and pestilent courts will 
whisper a song to him. The sunshine, faintly struggling through fog 
and smoke, will paint him a beautiful picture. In the midst of noise, 
and ribaldry, and unrest, he will. know 


‘“‘ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


His life will be in another world, in the fair country of dreams, that is 
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so near us all, and to which so few can find the way. And it is his 
temperament which guides him thither. 

Another man will spend his life surrounded by luxury and refinement, 
blessed with every educational advantage, amply endowed with wealth 
and leisure, within easy reach of graceful and cultivated society. He will 
enjoy life, eat, drink, ride, shoot, and make love. There will be no 
puzzles and questions for him. He will hear and see nothing below the 
surface of things. It will never occur to him that there may be any- 
thing below the surface. A primrose by the river’s brim a yellow 
primrose is to him, and it is nothing more; and, as the young man in 
the play says, ‘‘ what the deuce should it be?” Temperament again! 

But, though these two men cannot change their point of view, though 
one will always be looking up and the other looking down, the consistency 
is almost entirely confined to their thoughts and emotions. It is im- 
possible for themselves or anyone else to know what their course in 
action will be. No doubt their temperaments will influence their con- 
duct to a certain extent; but so many other causes will be at work 
upon them that the rule of temperament will be a very limited 
monarchy. And this is the point that is generally ignored. It is 
assumed that man has no choice—that, amid all circumstances, he is 
bound to act as his temperament dictates. This is the question at issue. 
I maintain that man has a choice—that, at every stage of his career, 
he is free to select the path which he will follow. Circumstances may 
be too much for him; but temperament, strong as its influence may 
be, is subordinate to will. Take our two examples. Who can 
prophesy their future? The first may elect to live on faith, to spend 
his time drudging in a sweater’s den, or he may prefer to live on hope, 
and write bad verses which will be rejected by obscure newspapers, till 
he is compelled to seek a change of diet, and live on charity—in the 
workhouse; or he may decline all such spiritual food, and adopt a 
strict regimen of gin-and-water, taking his final departure in an 
ecstasy of delirium tremens; or he may become a demagogue, and 
earn his bread by screaming incoherent rhetoric to half-sympathetic idlers. 
Fate offers him an interesting and attractive variety. The second man 
also has many courses open to him. He may be a churchwarden or 
a gambler, a master of fox-hounds or a Member of Parliament, a 
patron of agriculture or a leader of society. Of course, in each case, 
there is one line more probable than the others; but it is absolutely 
uncertain that it will be followed. 

Indeed, this theory that man cannot help himself, but must blindly 
obey his temperament, is very dangerous, looked at from the moral 
standpoint we profess to hold. We all know that our choice is very 
limited, that Fate has walled us in between narrow boundaries; but 
within those boundaries we have a. choice. It is a degrading estimate 
of human nature which makes us the absolute slaves of material influ- 
ences. And if we admit it, where are we to stop? The common-place, 
sensual man, painfully plodding in the paths of respectability, and look- 
ing with hungry eyes at the forbidden fruit, will suddenly discover 
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that he possesses, or is possessed by, a temperament which demands 
indulgence ; and he will at once take to drink, with a light heart and a 
clear conscience. If we are consistent, we shall say that it is better 
that he should; but the principle is hardly safe. And it is the prin- 
ciple we are contending about, not the fact. As a matter of fact, he 
probably will take to drink. We generally do what we want to in the 
long run. Iadmit it: I merely wish to protest against the assertion 
that we cannot help doing so. We have this freedom of choice ; but we 
seldom use it. We satisfy our consciences by talking of good people 
and bad people; though we know quite well that, in most cases, good- 
ness is in inverse proportion to the inducement to be bad. I say “ in- 
ducement,” rather than “ temptation,” because in some natures fear of 
retribution counteracts temptation much more than in others. These 
distinctions between good people and bad people, admitted by most of 
those who talk so glibly about temperaments, are a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of our freedom of choice. How can you be bad if you only obey 
the commands of an irresistible temperament? Our hypocrisy is not 
even logical. After all, we had better find a more defensible position to 
hold. For who is to decide which of us is good, and which bad? How 
much goodness makes a good man, and how much badness a bad man? 
It is generally a personal matter. The enthusiastic politician will show 
you plenty of bad men—on the other side of the House. The disciple 
of the Rev. Boanerges Splayfoot will talk with pitying exultation of the 
doom awaiting the congregation of the Rev. Anselm Lady-like. The 
swindler will thank God that he is not as the drunkard next door. No: 
we had better admit that we are, one and all, deliberately sinning 
against the light—if we allow that there is any light—and trust that 
the many excuses that may be made for us will be taken into account. 
And, after all, it is a more manly, a less cowardly, attitude. There is 
something contemptible in the plea that we cannot help ourselves—that 
we must obey our temperaments. It is as bad as the usual whimper 
about being “found out.” If we do anything of which we are proud, 
anything that the world applauds, we are very ready to take all the 
credit. There is no talk, then, of not being able to help it. Why not 
keep the same spirit for the deeds for which we are blamed? Let us 
be as lawless as you please. Let us spend our lives, if you like, at war 
with Society. When Society beats us, as she invariably does in the end, 
let us fall with our wounds in front. Let us not make whining appeals to 
her pity, nor try to show her how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be—weak. Let us confess that we are outlaws and highwaymen—that 
we have robbed the mail on Shooter’s Hill, and plundered fat aldermen 
in Epping Forest. Let us go to Tyburn with smiling faces, and pay the 
penalty without a murmur. We shall present a better figure to the 
world. Nym and Bardolph and all the other good fellows will pledge 
a glass to our memory. Doll Tearsheet will pay us the meed of a 
melodious tear. Mrs. Grundy herself will think of us with pity. For 
the grim old lady has her soft side, too; and, though she never relents, 
she admires courage, even in those she condemns. 
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What we have in this world we must pay for. There is no free 
education in the life of the soul. The strong hand is upon us, and we 
are forced to press ever onward towards an invisible goal; but we have 
the choice of paths, and, whether the one we select takes us through 
rough places or through smooth, through bogs and brambles or over 
soft green turf, if ever we feel inclined to grumble, we had better 
remember that we chose it for ourselves. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Artuur E. J. Leaee. 
August 13, 1891. 
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